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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Here BALLtin—Give us light, air and 
liberty. F 

Crown PrINcE WILHELM—I hate to 
have to go to a dentist. 

Upton SINcLAIR—I would describe Rae- 
maekers as a phagocyte. 

GENERAL PeTrain—Tenacity, 
you shall force victory. 

JULIAN JOHNSON—I don’t think Charlie 
Chaplin will ever marry. 

MarsHaL Focn—The great events of 
history are never accidents. 

Proressor DeLRriick—The German peo- 
ple are being led by the nose. 

Lapy Durr Gorvon—This may be 
termed the season of the sash. - 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN—I took long walks at 
midnight, thinking, thinking, thinking. 

Firnor Giyn—Passionate jealousy is 
not a good foster parent for prudence. 

Mrs. VERNON CasTLE—Avoid doctors, 
beauty specialists, corsetieres and cults. 

J. D. RooKereLLer, Jr.—As surely as 
there is a God in Heaven right will pre- 
vail. 

Homer Croy—The funniest thing in the 
world is for one person to hit another with 
a pie. 

Norman Harcoop—We Americans fear 
political free thinking more than the Brit- 
ish do. 

Tue Karsrr--What has become of the 
King of England? Why doesn’t he assert 
himself? 

ArtHurR RANsSOME—The only definitely 
anti-German force in Russia is that of the 
Soviets. 

Sara S. Apams—I venture to say that 
a decade from now every woman will wear 
silk underwear. 

Reicustaa Deputy CoHn—The entire 
war has become a family affair of the 
Hohenzollerns. . 

GrNFRAL Marcu, Carer or Starr—This 
is the time for the greatest effort. Keep 
the enemy running. 

Dorortrny Drx—No man after being mar- 
ried for six months would ask a girl, 
“Oo’s ducky is 00?” 

R. lL. Gotpperc—aAltho it is not general- 
ly known, the Crown Prince is an accom- 
plished pretzel bender. 

CHOLLY KNICKERBOCKER—Miss Gladys 
Vanderbilt has proved to be the most popu- 
lar debutante of many years. 

Lorp WINBORNE—We are fighting not 
only to overcome Germany in the ordinary 
sense but to convert her also. 

Prussian Deputy Horer—I am per- 
suaded that Russia will spring at our 
throats when the time comes. 

A. J. Batrour—Next to being enslaved 
by Germany there is no worse fate than 
being “liberated” by Germany. 

MAXIMILIAN HaRDEN—Since the begin- 
ning of the ruthless submarine war the key 
to the Temple of Janus lies in Washington. 

Ep. Howt—The. startling manner in 
which a woman fades as soon as she mar- 
ries, and the equally startling manner in 


audacity ; 
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which she recovers as a widow, has always 
greatly interested me. 

Herr BrauNn—The increase of criminal- 
ity demonstrates the demoralization thru 
war which is described by fools as a re- 
juvenating bath. 

CHamMp CLARK—No nation will long 
endure to deserve to endure which will not 
protect all of its citizens wherever they 
may be on land or sea. 


Wesley W. Ferrin, Treasurer 























NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
lished in the third issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 
rooms, better gard.os, better 
roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 


JUST A WORD 


When a Canadian lieutenant two years 
in the trenches sings in a metropolitan 
theater the songs that he wrote to the tune 
of shellfire somewhere on the Flanders 
front; when a major who has seen forty 
years’ service in the British wars plays 
behind American footlights the music of 
bagpipes that inspired to battle the “Ladies 
from Hell’ -then it is time for even blasé 
New York theatergoers to sit up and take 
notice. Getting T'ogether, a three-act play 
produced under the auspices of the British- 
Canadian Recruiting Mission, is more than 
an entertainment, more, too, than a recruit- 
ing challenge. It is the sincere—and suc- 
eessful—attempt of the men who are help- 
ing win the war to let the rest of us in on 
their experiences. 


THE MONKEY CAP 


A special cap, officially known.as the 
“overseas cap,” is now being worn by the 
soldiers of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. The cap not only is more practical 
than the regulation campaign hat worn by 
the soldiers in this country, but adds to the 
safety of the men while in the trenches. 

The new cap matches the uniform in 
color, is round, and has no brim or peak. 
The crown is very low and made so that 
when not in use it can be folded and car- 
ried in the pocket. 

When the Americans entered the trenches 
it was found that the brim of their cam- 
paign hats interfered with sighting thru 
the trench periscopes and that the high 
crown, in the case of tall men, could be 
seen above the parapets. The new cap is 
so low that it permits the men to move 
with the same freedom as when they are 
hatless. Another advantage claimed for the 
overseas cap is that the trench helmet can 
be placed on top of it with security. 

The latest model of the cap which has 
just been received by the manufacturing 
branch of the Quartermaster’s Department 
is slightly different from the cap worn by 
the troops which have returned from 
France. Slight changes have been made in 
the crown which permit its being folded 
flatter and thereby enabling it to be carried 
cr shipped without injury to the cap. The 
new pattern will be substituted for the old 
as fast as practicable, but it is planned that 
« gradual substitution be made so that the 
production will in no way be slowed down. 

Only soldiers who have been with the 
Expeditionary Forces wear this cap. It is 
not issued in this country, altho made here. 
Reports received from France say that new 
regulations provide that officers shall wear 
the insignia of their ranks on the cap. En- 
listed men are to wear on the cap the but- 
ton prescribed to be worn on the left-hand 
side of the collar of the service coat.— 
Official Bulletin. 
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A LULL IN THE FIGHTING 
A “Yank” snatching a minute’s rest in the doorway of a shell proof dugout. This dugout is a model in trench building 
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THE 


HE power to restrict German commerce is the strong- 
ik weapon in the hands of the Allies. With it the 
Allies are literally invincible, for whatever victories 
Germany may gain on her borders she must remain an im- 
prisoned nation so long as the Allies retain command cf 
the sea and refuse her goods and people admission to their 
ports. The threat of continued commercial restrictions is 
worth more than a million men to our side. It has caused 
more consternation in Germany than any military menace. 
It is the only means we have to convert the German people, 
and to conquer without converting them would, as President 
Wilson has pointed out in his addresses to Congress of. Janu- 
ary 22 and December 4, 1917, leave the peace of the world 
still in danger of disturbance. The President has laid down, 
in his address of January 8, 1918, as one of the essentials 
of a permanent peace 
The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and 
the establishment of an equality of trade conditions among all 


nations consenting to the peace and associating themselves for its 
maintenance. 


But as the President says, “it might be impossible” so 
long as the German people live under and support their 
present ambitious and intriguing masters “to admit Ger- 
many to the free economic intercourse which must inevitably 
spring out of the other partnerships of a real peace.” This 
is a clear and consistent policy and it is being recognized in 
Europe as the only policy that can accomplish the funda- 
mental aims of the Allies. 

Germany, as we all know, has been and still is divided into 
two factions: one the old military aristocratic junker caste 
that dominated the empire and precipitated the war, the 
other the new commercial class represented by such men 
as Herr Ballin, of the Hamburg-American line, who says 
this war is the worst, the wickedest and most foolish war 
that was ever waged. We cannot hold this latter class guilt- 
less, for they have docilely and ardently followed their mili- 
tary masters and have been only too eager to share the spoil 
wen by the sword. In fact we may consider them the more 
guilty in that they perceived more clearly the evil and folly 
of war and that the loss of the good will and confidence of 
other nations could not be compensated by any number of 
square miles conquered or of millions of marks of forced 
indemnity. But however guilty they may be of complicity in 
Germany’s crime against humanity, it is only this commer- 
cial class that are likely to listen to reason and we know 
that the President’s messages since they have been distrib- 
uted broadcast over Germany are having a powerful effect. 
As soon as the captains of industry and the millions of 
organized workingmen whose interests are dependent upon 
theirs can be brought to realize that the Allies thru their 
control of the raw materials of the world, especially of the 
tropics, have Germany at their mercy they will cease to be 
deceived by the mirage of the map and will perceive that 
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they are losing every day the war continues, even when 
German armies are gaining ground. 

The Allies were slow to recognize their advantage, but 
now that it is realized they are concerting plans for a 
future commercial war, if such should be necessary, with 
the same care as they are planning the present military 
war. The general plan of campaign was arranged at the 
Paris Conference of 1916, where the Allies agreed to show 
favor to one another and to discriminate against an un- 
regenerate Germany. Following this the several countries 
are working out in detail schemes for controlling their key 
industries, securing sources of raw materials and fending 
off predatory nations. The report of the British committee 
on “Commercial and Industrial Policy After the War” we 
discussed in our issue of June 8. Similar measures have 
been considered in the United States and President Wilson 
seems in the passage cited to imply some such action. So 
long as the Allies and Americans possess the power to im- 
pose an international boycott of unlimited duration upon 
Germany they have an invincible advantage, and if they can 
hold this weapon as a threat over Germany they may well 
be able by means of it to shorten the war by a year or so, 
save several hundred thousand lives and billions of dollars 
and secure a just and durable peace. 

We say “if” and “so long as,” for unfortunately this 
weapon seems likely to be snatched from the Government 
by some of its over-zealous citizens who see the importance 
of the weapon bu: do not understand how to use it. They 
are trying to get everybody to pledge themselves never to 
buy any goods of German origin, and many people are sign- 
ing either thoughilessly or for fear of being accounted dis- 
loyal. But the charge of disloyalty rests rather upon those 
who are thus forwarding a movement which if successful 
would frustrate the efforts of the President to regenerate 


- Germany and render it forever impossible to attain such a 


peace as he specifies in the passage quoted above. The liberals 
of Germany would have no inducement to rise against their 
masters, since the worst possible blow wouid have been al- 
ready inflicted and the military party could claim with truth 
that the only hope of reversing it would be to continue the 
war to the bitter end. If we should all promise never to buy 
German goods, as we are asked to promise,.we would sac- 
rifice for nothing the chief advantage that we have over 
Germany. Sometimes a duelist will drop his sword when his 
adversary breaks his, but such futile generosity is out of 
place in this world-wide struggle for life. Germany has 
the military advantage of inside lines. We have the commer- 
cial advantage of outside lines. Let us hold on to our ad- 
vantage and make the best use of it when the time comes, 
not waste it foolishly in advance. 

The proposed boycott of Germany, if it is to be effective, 
must be governmental and international. For individuals or 
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- unofficial organizations to interfere in such a matter is as 
improper and dangerous as to equip a private army and 
send it into the field. If the boycott is not to injure ourselves 
and our friends more than our enemies it must be carefully 
worked out in concert to see what the effects will be. For 
instance, the Allies have not adopted the Bolshevik principle 
of no indemnities. On the contrary they demand full com- 
pensation for the ships sunk and wrongs done to Belgium, 
Serbia and other countries. In this demand America concurs. 
But there is not enough gold in Germany or in the whole 
world to pay such vast indemnities and the only way Ger- 
many could pay them would be by the export of her goods. 
If all Americans as individuals refuse to buy them then 
they must be sold tc the people of other countries or dumped 
in neutral markets in competition with our own goods, which 
would be worse. 

However the war may end, whether as the President 
hopes in a freed and reformed Germany or as others expect 
in a crushed and sullen Germany, it is not to be presumed 
that our natural animosity toward all things German will 
die out in a single generation. There is no danger that Ger- 
man trade will be again welcomed and favored in America. 
The trade-mark “Made in Germany” will never regain its 
former popularity. But to renounce unconditionally our per- 
sonal right to purchase German products of any kind would 
be to cripple ourselves without materially injuring the en- 
emy. It is an absurdity when you come to think of it. For in- 
stance, are we not to buy even a single sample of a new 
Diesel engine or a febrifuge? Are we to boycott books? The 
more we hate and distrust the Germans the more important 
it is to know what they are thinking. What would we have 
known of Germany’s plans if we had refused to purchase a 
copy of Bernhardi’s “Germany and the Next War” or Nau- 
mann’s “Mittel-Europa’”? Shall German chemists have the 
advantage of access to all the discoveries reported in our 
journals while our chemists refuse to read theirs? Why 
should we voluntarily fight blindfolded? 

The movement for a personal boycott is obviously unwise 
and unwarranted. It is an interference with our Govern- 
ment’s freedom of action and it is unfair with our cobel- 
ligerents. The British Chancellor of the Exchequer, Andrew 
Bonar Law, assured the House of Commons on August 8 
that Great Britain would take no action on the Paris reso- 
lution for a post-war boycott of Germany without consulta- 
tion and codperation with the United States. Shall we coun- 
ter this courtesy by an unofficial nation-wide boycott with- 
out the approval of our own Government and without con- 
sideration to France and Great Britain? , 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 


CONGRESSMEN 
Presres: WILSON, thru sheer political ability, can 








be a party despot if he chooses to be. In virtue of the 

extraordinary powers that he now wields he can be 
an executive despot if he chooses to be. We are not among 
those who imagine or believe that he chooses to be, or that 
he will be. 

It is profoundly to be hoped, therefore, that he will not 
give occasion for his political opponents to bring against 
him the charge that he is attempting to make the Congress 
of the United States a body of Presidential appointees. 
The Constitution of the United States established the prin- 
ciple of the fundamental separation of powers, and, in ac- 
cordance with it, made the executive, the legislative and the 
judicial branches of the Government each independent in 
authority and functions. It provided further that congress- 
men should be nominated and elected by popular constitu- 
encies. 

President Wilson will not attempt to override or to re- 
make the Constitution in respect of these fundamental mat- 
ters; but with great plainness of speech he has declared 
his antagonism to certain individual members of the national 


legislative body, including Senator Vardaman and Senator 
Hardwick, whose reélection he opposes, on the ground that 
they have antagonized his administration. The country has 
too deep a faith in President Wilson to yuestion his dis- 
interestedness in taking this action; but President Wilson 
himself has too much at stake, and the civilized world which 
has accepted his leadership has too much at stake, for him 
to take any chance of going wrong in so vital a matter. 

We concur in the view of the incident that has admirably 
been presented by the Evening Post. If anY member of the 
Senate or of the House is known to have obstructed the 
nation’s war efforts it is the duty of the President to lay 
the lash upon his back and to pursue him until he is ex- 
pelled from public life, and the duty is equally clear whether 
the offender is a Democrat or a Republican; but if no such 
treason can be shown, and the offense which the President 
resents is antagonism to the Administration, the people of 
the United States, it is safe to predict, will resent an Ex- 
ecutive attempt to deprive them of their Constitutional 
privilege of being their own judges in such cases. 








IF—WHY. NOT 
F coal will win the war, why not save the 60,000,000 
[= used by the saloons last year? 
If food will win the war, why not save the 3,150,000 
bushels of grain used for brewing last year? 

If transportation will win the war, why not save the 
157,915 cars used to transport beers, wines and liquors last 
year? 

If ships will win the war, why not quit sending abroad 
the 1,647,777 gallons of whiskey we withdrew for export 
last March? ~ 

If labor will win the war, why not put to work at some 
essential industry the 100,000 bartenders and 54,000 brew- 
ery workers now in this country? 

If money will win the war, why not spend on something 
useful the $2,000,000,000 we spent on drink last year? 








HOME RULE FOR INDIA 


. K 7s must admire the courage of the English. Not 
merely their courage in battle, for that history 
has led us to take for granted, but—what has not 
been so characteristic of the race—their courage in tackling 
the most difficult questions of reconstruction in the midst 
of the strain and confusion of the Great War. If the English 
do not look out they will lose their reputation for “mud- 
ling thru” in which they formerly seemed to take a certain 
pride, and gain instead a reputation for. “working out” their 
political problems. During the last four years they have un- 
dertaken enough reforms to make a creditable record for a 
century of ordinary progress. They have more than doubled 
the franchise. They have reduced the drink evil by four-fifths. 
They have overcome the most difficult labor difficulties. They 
have adopted a new system of national education. They have 
reversed the commercial and financial policy of Great Brit- 
ain. They have made various bold—even tho unwise and un- 
successful—attempts to settle the Irish question. They have 
virtually admitted the dominions to full partnership. And 
finally they have undertaken a still more dangerous and deli- 
cate task, the determination of the future of India. 

The joint report of the Viceroy and Secretary of State 
for India on “Indian Constitutional Reforms” just pub- 
lished is likely to prove one of the epoch-making documents 
of the world’s history, for it lays down the lines by which, 
it is hoped, a fifth of the human race may ultimately attain 
self-government. It is proposed to begin by devolving upon 
Indian ministers, responsible to a legislative council in 
which there is an Indian elected majority, certain defined 
powers in provincial administration. These powers are to be 
gradually extended at intervals of not more than five years 
in such directions as they have proved most successful. The 
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control of the central British Government will be corre- 
spondingly relaxed until finally the people of India, for the 
first time in history, will have a system of responsible self- 
government as complete as any of the other British do- 
minions. 

The scheme seems to be an admirable one and if it is 
carried out continuously, consistently and tactfully, it should 
satisfy the Indian nationalists, for it gives them an oppor- 
tunity to prove what they claim to have, political ability. 
When we compare this with the refusal of the Prussian 
Government to extend equal suffrage to the men of Prussia 
or to reform in the least the acknowledged injustice of the 
present electoral system we can see the difference in the two 
antagonists. Germany, judging. by the attitude of her own 
dependent peoples, assumed that India would revolt at the 
outbreak of the war. Instead of that India has sent 1,250,000 
men to fight in defense of the British Empire and she can 
supply 10,000,000 more. British rule in India has often 
been ill-considered and unsympathetic, but it has been on 
the whole well intentioned and justly administered, so even 
those Indian agitators who before the war were most bitter 
against Britain will now admit its benefits and are by no 
means inclined to prefer German rule. 








RACE AND THE WAR 


NE of the issues of the war is race prejudice. The 
QO Germans have this trait in so marked a degree that 

it ought to share the growing unpopularity which 
now accumulates around things distinctively German, 
whether good, bad or indifferent. Ever since the Germans 
took from Frenchmen like Gobineau, Englishmen like 
Houston Chamberlain, and Slavs like Treitschke, the leg- 
end that the world’s civilization was the creation of a 
single race—the Teutonic—they have been unendurable. 
The bulk of German books on history, politics and sociol- 
ogy for the last few decades have been devoted to the 
elaboration of this great Teutonic myth. Slavs were bar- 
barians, Latin nations were decadent, Celts were futile, 
the yellow races were “monkeys,” black men were not 
human, Jews were enemies of the state; only the Teuton 
was tall, blond, handsome, virile, virtuous, reverent, hon- 
orable, practical, idealistic, scientific, thrifty, continent, 
just, brave, self-respecting, and capable of self-govern- 
ment. The fact that many Frenchmen, Russians and Irish- 
men had all these qualities and that some Germans had 
none of them (not even the blondness) did not prevent the 
Pan-Germans from identifying the imaginary “Teuton” 


_ with the German nation. 


The moral of this pitiful collapse of German humor and 
common sense before the mirage of Teutonism should 
keep us from similar follies. Let our enemies have a mo- 
nopoly of racial egotism. It is true, of course, that the Ger- 
mans are not hereditarily superior to any of their neigh- 
bors, but it is nonsense to talk (as some of us do talk) of 
the Germans as natural barbarians whose atrocities but 
echo the deeds of Alaric and Attila, their forefathers. As 
a matter of actual history and ethnology the people of 
western Germany are brothers of the people across the 
North Sea in England and lowland Scotland. They are at 
least first cousins of the peasants of Normandy and Flan- 
ders. The eastern Germans (the “Prussians”) are a mix- 
ture between the west German type and the Slavic and 
Baltic peoples of eastern Europe. The south German and 
Austrian is rather closely related to the north Italian and 
the man of central France, perhaps even to the Welshman. 

But the war raises the question of race prejudice also 
in a broader form; not merely the claims of the Teutonic 
super-race but the claims of the “white race” itself to 
eternal and inevitable superiority. Germany has no doubt 
on the matter. Inferior as are the non-Teutonic peoples 
of Europe in German eyes, they take rank above the “na- 


tive” races of Asia and Africa to such a degree that slavery 
or the sword is the just wage of the latter. Note the Ger- 
man fury at the Allies for seeking the aid of Japan and 
for employing African troops on European battlefields. 
Remember the day when the Kaiser preached against the 
“yellow peril” in the spirit of yellow journalism. Read any 
good book or article on Germany’s system of rule in her 
overseas colonies. It is true that private plantation owners 
in Belgian and Portuguese Africa, and even in a few parts 
of French Africa, have been excessively cruel to the native 
laborers in their employ. But nowhere have the officials 
of a government been so systematically oppressive as in 
German Africa. The atrocities in the Belgian Congo were 
the work of a soulless capitalism. The atrocities in German 
Southwest Africa were the work of bureaucrats inspired 
by racial arrogance and measureless contempt of those 
whom they ruled. If the preacher of race hate from the 
Mississippi valley or the Pacific coast were to migrate to 
the banks of the Elbe he would not only relieve us of his 
presence but would find an appreciative audience and a 
true “spiritual home.” Race prejudice is pro-Germanism. 

If the hideous example of racial arrogance afforded by 
Germany does not suffice tocure us of our prejudices there 
is another fact which should make us reflect. Who are the 
Allies? At least five nations among them—China, Japan, 
Siam, Liberia and Haiti—have no white population worth 
mentioning. An absolute majority of the people of the Brit- 
ish Empire live in India; “white’’ men certainly, but also 
“natives” and non-Europeans. France and its colonies, if 
taken as a whole, contain nearly as much black as white, 
and French Indo-China contributes numerous yellow men to 
swell the total. Italy, Belgium, Portugal, Brazil, Cuba and 
others of the Allies have many non-white subjects and 
citizens. The United States, with its ten million negroes 
and mixed-bloods, its Indian tribes, its Pacific colonies, 
cannot claim to be a racial unity. If we sum together all 
the peoples who are fighting against Germany it seems 
probable that at least three out of four of them are “na- 
tives”; that is, people not descended from the races of 
Europe. Of course, the white race is the most largely rep- 
resented on the actual battle line, but, since an army is 
only the delegate of a people, we should learn to think of 
the ‘war as a league of all the races of mankind against 
the common foe of all humanity. 








MILITARISM AGAIN 


“ ILITARISM” isn’t just a word to throw at 

M your enemy. It means something definite. It 

means something that Germany has and that 
England, France and the United States have not. 

If you doubt this, think how frequently you have met 
such items as these in your paper: 

“Kaiser Consults Hindenburg on New Peace Offer,” or 
“Ludendorff and von Tirpitz Demand Chancellor’s Res- 
ignation.”” Sometimes the rumors turned out to be true, 
sometimes they did not; the point is that you read such 
statements with no surprize, they seemed quite natural and 
appropriate—to Germany. 

Suppose you turned to your daily expecting to find some 
such items as these: 

“General Haig Demands that British King Dismiss 
Lloyd George.” 

“Foch Tells French President Not to Ask for Alsace- 
Lorraine,”’ or 

“Pershing Insists that Wilson Dissolve Congress and 
Declare War on Lapland.” 

Then, and only then, could you say that we and the 
Allies had succumbed to “Prussian militarism.” Militarism 
does not mean having an army, or liking an army, or even 
being too fond of an army. It means being ruled by an 
army; that, and nothing else. 





Last week we noted a puz- 
zling movement, the spon- 
taneous withdrawal of the 
Germans from their positions west of 
the Ancre and Avre. This week we have 
the explanation of it. Evidently the 
Germans got wind of an impending at- 
tack on this front and wanted to get 
behind the rivers as a safer position of 
defense. But the precaution was not suf- 
ficient and the blow was struck, not on 
the Ancre or the Avre, but right be- 
tween them, right on the apex of the 
salient pointing at Amiens. 

On the morning of Thursday, August 
8, the British and French delivered a 
joint attack along a front of some thirty 
miles and from the start gained an as- 
tonishing success. Within the first twen- 
ty-four hours their advance patrols had 
penetrated five and even seven miles 
behind the enemy lines and 7000 Ger- 
man prisoners had been taken as well 
as a hundred guns. This good start was 
rapidly followed up. The disconcerted 
and disordered enemy was allowed no 
rest. The Germans were forced to aban- 
don more of their munitions and surren- 
der more of their men. Within a week 
the number of prisoners had risen to 
more than 40,000 and the guns lost to 
700. The Allied casualties were fewer 


Foch’s 
Offensive 








THE GREAT WAR 


August 8—-British and French offen- 
sive makes rapid advance before 
Amiens. Russian “Government of 
the North” set up in Archangel. 


August 9—Americans take Fismette, 
across Vesle from Fismes. D’Annun- 
zio with eight airplanes drops mani- 
festoes on Vienna. 

August 10—French enter Montdidier. 
First American field army organized. 


August 11—Nine fishing vessels sunk 
off Maine coast. British airmen bom- 
bard Frankfort. 


August 12 — Norwegian freighter 
“Sommerstad” torpedoed 25 miles 
off New Jersey coast. Eighty-seven 
German airplanes brought down dur- 
ing the day. 

August 13—-Germans attack Ameri- 
cans on Vesle. American tanker 
“FB, R. Kellogg” torpedoed 10 miles 
off Barnegat Light. 

August 14—French take Ribecourt 
and approach Lassigny. Austrian 
troops sent to Belgium. 




















than their captives. One Australian di- 
vision, which had suffered 300 casual- 
ties, took 1600 prisoners. 

The Allied offensive has converted a 
German salient into a reéntering angle 
with the apex directed at the important 
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WIPING OUT THE AMIENS SALIENT 
The Anglo-French offensive started August 8 drove back the Germans from the angle between tne bardment lasted only an hour and be- 
Ancre and Avre to a distance of twelve or fifteen miles in the first week. On the left the British fore the Germans could reinforce the 


advanced as far as Bray and Chaulnes. On the right the French regained Montdidier and took 
hights north of the Oise overlooking Lassigny and Noyon 
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railroad center of Chaulnes. This town, 
twelve miles inside of the old line, was 
in fact reached by French patrols, but 
they were driven out and now both sides 
are battling hard for the possession of 
Chaulnes. Other points of importance 
behind the new German line are Bray, 
Nesle, Roye and Lassigny, but even if 
these are not taken they may be ren- 
dered almost untenable by the Allied 
artillery fire. For instance, the Ger- 
mans did not get nearer than eight miles 
to Amiens, yet the usefulness of that 
city as a railroad junction, supply cen- 
ter, military camp and connecting link 
between Calais and Paris was almost 
completely destroyed. The relief and re- 
covery of Amiens is one of the greatest 
gains of the new offensive. 

The left of the Allied front on the 
Ancre was commanded by General Raw- 
linson. The right on the Avre was as- 
signed to the French under General De- 
beney. His advance brought him to the 
north of Montdidier and then General 
Humbert with.another French army 
struck from the south on the Oise River 
and drove in the German line southeast 
of Montdidier. This compelled the Ger- 
mans to make a quick withdrawal from 
the Montdidier pocket to avoid being 
cut off. When the French entered Mont- 
didier they found this once thriving 
town had been reduced literally to ruins 
by the double bombardment it had sus- 
tained. Humbert’s army has reached 
Ribecourt, only six miles from Noyon. 

American troops coéperated with the 
British in the capture of Chipilly on 
the Somme near Bray and of Morlan- 
court between Bray and Albert. 

The German press does not attempt to 
conceal its chagrin over what is ad- 
mitted to be “the most serious reverse 
of the war.” The Pan-German organs 
try to throw the blame for the demoral- 
ization on former Foreign Minister von 
Kiihlmann for his admission that the 
war could never be brought to an end 
by the sword. The German public de- 
mands an explanation of how their 
troops could be driven out of their en- 
trenched positions within a few hours 
by forces inferior in numbers. Three 
German generals have been cashiered 
for the loss of Montdidier. 

This is really the first successful of- 
fensive of the Allies during the war. 
The first and second battles of the 
Marne, tho important victories, consist- 
ed merely in stopping « German offen- 
sive and forcing a retreat. 


The Germans lay 
a their defeat on the 

Somme to two 
things, fogs and tanks. The heavy mist 
that filled the river valleys on the morn- 
ing of the 8th favored the surprize of 
the German lines. The preliminary bom- 
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ish tanks were running over the fields 
and thru the villages. These new tanks 
and the armored cars called “whippets” 
are the same as contributed so much to 
the recent victory on the Marne. They 
are much lighter and swifter than the 
tanks introduced by the British in the 
battle of Cambrai in November, 1917. 
They consist of a-small turret or gun- 
house holding two men and mounted 
upon a truck run by caterpillar trac- 
tors. They carry one light gun. 

These baby tanks and armored cars, 
like the German uhlans in the war of 
1870, make their appearance in the 
most unexpected places. One of them en- 
tered a town still held by the Germans 
and running up to the house where the 
staff was lunching stuck its gun thru 
the window and opened fire. An armored 
car chased and ran down a German 
general trying to escape in his auto- 
mobile. A group of cars far behind the 
German front held up a supply train 
and when four mounted German officers 
came up to see what the trouble was 
they were shot from the cars. Another 
group attacked a train loaded with en- 
emy troops and set it on fire. 

The British also were able to make 
use of the cavalry which they have kept 
in France for four years waiting till 
the lines were loosened up enough for 
their employment. Airplanes also were 
used on a larger scale than before as 
a fighting arm. Skimming low over the 
roads along which the Germans were 
retreating they poured machine gun fire 
into the columns. The bridges across 
the Somme were demolished by bombs. 
A fleet of 120 airplanes was kept busy 
over Lassigny, the supply center of the 
southern sector. In one day 46,000 
pounds of high explosives were dropt 
on the stations, barracks and roads of 
Lassigny. 

As in the Vesle valley the Germans 
on the Oise were caught harvesting the 
wheat so much needed by their folks at 
home. The advance was so rapid that 
at one place the German mail was cap- 
tured as it was already sacked up ready 
to be sent back. From some of the let- 
ters it seems that the Germans were re- 
joiced whenever a horse was killed by 
a French shell, for it gave them their 
only chance of a meal of meat. Among 
the other booty was found a box con- 
taining 350 Iron Crosses that had been 
sent to the front for distribution among 
the troops. 


To the Inter-Allied ex- 
pedition into Siberia the 
United States will con- 
tribute less than 10,000 troops, Japan 
an equal number, Canada some 4000 
and the rest of the force, which will 
not exceed 25,000 altozether, will be 
made up of French, Italian and Chinese 
troops. The supreme cemmand of the 
combined expedition is placed in the 
hands of a Japanese general, Kikuzu 
Otani. He is now sixty-three years of 
age and has distinguished himself in 
two wars. In the Russo-Japanese war 
he campaigned in the same region which 
he will now enter and was decorated 
with the Second Order of’ the Rising 
Sun and the Second Class of the Golden 


The Siberian 
Expedition 
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THE ARCTIC CAMPAIGN 


The Allied and American forces landed at Kola 


now control the railroad as far south as Kem. 


The Soviet forces have been expelled from Archangel and driven seventy-five miles down the 
railroad toward Vologda. A body of 50,000 Finnish and German troops is said to be preparing to 
attack the Karelian coast and cut the railroad at Kem 


Kite. In the present war he took part 
in the capture of the German colony of 
Tsing-tao and has been in command of 
the Japanese garrison there ever since. 
The American contingent will be under 
the immediate command of Major Gen- 
eral William S. Graves, who was “men- 
tioned for gallantry” at Caloocan in 
the Filipino insurrection. He served on 
the General Staff at Washington 1909- 
1918 and more recently has been in com- 
mand at Camp Fremont, California. The 
troops for Siberia will be drawn from 
the Philippines and Camp Fremont. 

It is hoped by the aid of this joint 
force that the Czecho-Slovaks in eastern 
Siberia may be able to force their way 
westward along the railroad and take 
Irkutsk and the stretch of road which 
at present separates them from the 
Czecho-Slovaks in European Russia. If 
the Allies can get command of the Si- 
berian Railroad and the Volga River, 
and especially if the Siberian and White 
Sea expeditions can establish connec- 
tion, the Lenine-Trotzky regime may be 
starved out of power “before the middle 
of next winter,” according to Wash- 
ington authorities. 

But at present the Czecho-Slovaks are 
said by their leaders to be in desperate 
straits, “without artillery, cavalry, air- 
planes, cartridges, grenades or proper 
clothing,” and sadly depleted by con- 
tinuous fighting and sickness. If they 
are not relieved before winter, that is, 


within six weeks, “they will certainly 
perish.” In the opinion of the Japanese 
the expedition is too limited in numbers 
to rescue the Czecho-Slovaks. The total 
number of Czecho-Slovaks is estimated 
at about 100,000, of whom 15,000 are at 
Vladivostok under the command of the 
Russian General Duchonin and the rest, 
west of Irkutsk, under the Czech Gen- 
eral Gaida. Two years ago the Czecho- 
Slovak prisoners in Russia numbered 
over 200,000. 

The diplomatic efforts of the Allies 
at Vladivostok have been directed to- 
ward trying to reconcile the various fac- 
tions of Russians in Siberia. In this they 
have so far been unsuccessful. General 
Horvath, who has proc!aimed himself 
Dictator of Siberia, has contro! of the 
Manchurian section of the Siberian Rail- 
road over which the Allied troops must 
travel. He consented to come to Vladi- 
vostok for consultation, but refuses to 
acknowledge the authority of the other 
bodies claiming authority over Siberia. 
The zemstvo or provincial council of 
Viadivostok has delivered an ultimatum 
to the Allied diplomatic corps demand- 
ing the expulsion of General Horvath. 

The Bolsheviki on the Usuri River 
north of Vladivostok are said tu have 
driven back the Czecho-Slovak troops 
and the Bolsheviki on the western fron- 
tier of Manchuria are said to have 
forced General Semenov to retreat into 
Chinese territory. 
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Press Illustrating 


GENERAL HUMBERT 
Commander of the right wing of the French 
army which has taken Ribecourt and threatens 

Noyon and Lassigny 

Such scant communica- 
tion as we have had 
with Moscow is cut off 
since the landing of the Allied troops at 
Archangel and the recent news consists 
chiefly of rumors from Berlin or Stock- 
holm. Berlin seems to expect the speedy 
collapse of the Bolsheviki. The German 
Ambassador, Dr. Karl Helfferich, is 
back in Berlin and it is said that the 
German embassy is to be removed to 
Pskov, four hundred miles west of Mos- 
cow and near the German frontier. But 
on account of the breakdown. of the 
railroads it will be necessary for the 
Germans in Moscow to go to Pskov by 
way of Petrograd and Finland. 

Moscow is now almost as hard up for 
food as Petrograd has been. Bread 
cards permit one to purchase a quarter 
of a pound a day of a mixture of black 
flour, oat husks and straw, but even 
this is often unobtainable. Bread is sold 
on the sly for $3 to $6 a pound. Meat, 
eggs, butter, potatoes and white flour 
are not usually to be had at any price. 
The. Soviet organs lay all the blame for 
the famine upon the Czecho-Slovaks, 
who by seizing a section of the Siberian 
Railroad and the Volga River have cut 
the connection between the grain fields 
and the cities. Leon Trotzky, the Min- 
ister of War, is trying with little ap- 
parent success to inspire his followers 
with martial enthusiasm and to organ- 
ize forces for the overthrow of the 
Czecho-Slovaks and resistance against 
the Allied armies entering Russia. The 
great lack of the Red Army is trained 
officers, so Trotzky has authorized the 
employment of officers from the old 
armies of the Czar, but “every officer in 
command must be watched on both sides 


Bolsheviki on 
the Defensive 


by War Commissaries with revolvers in 
their hands. No officer will be allowed 
to take a single step without supervision 
and if he wavers he wiil be shot.” 

It is understood that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has delivered an ultimatum to 
Japan and has declared the republic in 
a state of defense against the Allies. 
America is apparently not specified. 
Robert Lockhart, the British Consular 
Agent, who remained at Moscow to 
keep in unofficial communication with 
the Soviet Government, has with sev- 
eral other British and French repre- 
sentatives been seized by the Govern- 
ment in reprisal for the alleged killing 
of Bolshevik leaders in Archangel by the 
Allies. In reprisal for this the Bcelshevik 
representative in London, Mr. Litvinov, 
has been put under police supervision. 
American Consul Poole broke off rela- 
tions with the Soviet Government at 
Moscow August 5. 

A counter-revolutionary rising was 
planned to take place in July at Mos- 
cow, Jaroslav and other places in ex- 
pectation of support from Archangel, 
but this wherever it developed was sup- 
prest by the Bolsheviki with great sever- 
ity. At Jaroslav, which lies between Vo- 
logda and Moscow, the rising was led 
by French, Serbian and former Russian 
officers and succeeded in gaining posses- 
sion of the city and arsenal. Members 
of the Soviet were arrested early in the 
morning and many of them shot. But 
the Red Guard besieged and bombarded 
the city and cut off the supply of drink- 
ing water. After suffering for twelve 
days the White Guard or “Volunteers 
of the North,” as they called themselves, 
surrendered to the commandant of the 
1500 German prisoners in the city, who 
turned them over to the Red Guard. 

It is assumed that the anti-Bolshevik 
factions in Russia will welcome foreign 
intervention, but the latest official state- 
ment we have from them is the resolu- 
tion passed on May 18, 1918, by the In- 
terparty Council of the All Russian 
Constituent Assembly. This assembly 
was forcibly dismissed by the Bolsheviki 
and the council is composed of the anti- 
Bolsheviki and pro-Ally parties of the 
defunct assembly. The resolution reads: 

The Brest-Litovsk treaty is not recog- 
nized by our country. Russia was and con- 
tinues to be in a state of war with Ger- 
many and the bonds uniting us with the 
Allies cannot be considered as invalidated 
by the action of a Government which is not 
recognized by Russia. 

At the same time the Council declares 
that the Russian nation will never ac- 
ete in a violation of the sovereignty of 

ussia by the Allied Powers, in an occupa- 
tion of Russian territory, or in an inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of Russia. 
The appearance of Allied forces on Russian 
territory can only be admitted by Russia 
with her consent for strategic purposes of 
a struggle against Germany carried on to- 
gether with Russian forces and on condi- 
tion that the action should be taken in com- 
mon by all the Allied Powers. 


The White Sea T he Allied and Amer- 
Expedition ican expedition to the 
Arctic has _ secured 

control of the Murman coast and all 
shores of the White Sea. Under its pro- 
tection a Government of the North has 
been set up at Archangel. In its first 
proclamation the new Government de- 


nounces the Bolshevik rule as traitor- 
ous to the Allies and ruinous to Russia 
and announces its own aims as: 

First—The regeneration of Russia, the 
resumption of relations between Russia 
and other governments and the organization 
of local power with the government of the 
north. 

Second—The defense of the region of the 
north and the whole nation against all ter- 
ritorial violation by Germany, Finland and 
other enemies. 

Third—It seeks a reunion with Russia 
of the peoples who have been taken from 
h 


er. 

Fourth—The reéstablishment of the three 
organs of the people, namely, the Con- 
stituent Assembly, Municipal Dumas and 
Zemstvos. 

Fifth—The reéstablishment of legal order 
by the expression of the will of the citizens 
and the reéstablishment of political and 
religious liberty. 

Sixth—The security of the rights of 
agricultural workers. 

Seventh—The defense of the interests of 
labor in accordance with the political and 
economic interests of the north and the rest 
of Russia. 

Eighth—The suppression of famine. ° 


The immediate difficulty with this 
program is carrying cut the eighth | 
clause. This region is altogether de 
pendent upon the south for food and 
since a new frontier has been estab- 
lished south of Archangel, supplies for 
the Allied troops and the natives will 
have to be sent in by ship thru the 
Arctic Ocean. There is short time to 
do it in, for the port of Archangel is 
liable to be frozen up within three 
months. On the other hand, if the cam- 
paign should continue thru the dark 
winter the enemies of the Allies, be 
they Bolsheviki, Finns or Germans, will 
be in continuous and easy communica- 
tion with their bases in the south. 

The British Government has issued a 
declaration to the Russian people sim- 
ilar to that of the American Govern- 
ment stating that “we wish to solemnly 
assure you that while our troops are 
entering Russia to assist you in your 
struggle against Germany, we shall not 
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Major General W. S. Graves will command tbe 
American contingent of the Siberian expeditior 
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retain one foot of your territory,” and 
that it is for the Russian peopie “and 
for them alone to decide their form of 
government and to find a solution for 
their social problems.” 

Archangel was held by a force of 
about 8000 men, consisting of. 1500 
armed Bolsheviki, 400 Lapps, 900 Ger- 
mans and 5000 workmen. After they 
were expelled from the city on August 
3 they tried to hold the station ter- 
minus of the railroad across the Dvina 
River, but they were driven out of this 
position on the following day by shell- 
fire. Their next stand was five miles 
south of Archangel, but here again they 
were defeated by the Allied troops and 
forced to retreat some seventy miles 
further down the railroad in the direc- 
tion of Vologda. The diplomatic corps, 
which was recently expelled from Vo- 
logda and then Archangel, is already 
back in the latter and hopes soon to be 
in the former. 


The German submarines 
which have been attack- 
ing minor craft from 
Nova Scotia to North Carolina ever 
since May have intensified their activ- 
ity. No less than fifty-six sinkings 
have been reported off the American 
coast from May to the middle of Au- 
gust. British, Canadian, Newfoundland, 
American, Japanese, Norwegian and 
Dutch ships are listed among the recent 
victims. Few, however, were of consid- 
erable tonnage and the majority were 
merely fishing schooners. 

Recent phases of the U-boat cam- 
paign in American waters present some 
novel features. Thus on August 7 a 
German submarine shelled and sank the 
Diamond Shoals lightship, anchored off 
Cape Hatteras. Since a lightship is sta- 
tionary it makes an excellent target, 
but as its purpose is not to transport 
munitions but merely to warn vessels 
from dangerous rocks and shoals, no one 
thought that it would be an object of 
submarine attack. To the logical Ger- 
man, however, it is just as advantageous 
to have ships wrecked on unlighted 
shoals as to destroy them directly with 
gunfire or torpedo. 

Still more surprizing is the report 
that Germans made a gas attack on the 
North Carolina coast on the 10th of 
August. Six men, coastguardsmen and 
lighthouse attendants, were overcome by 
the gas but no deaths resulted. The gas 
was floated ashore on large films of oil, 
supposed to have been set adrift by 
German submarines in the hope that 
the tide would bring the oil and the gas 
which it generated to land. In about 
forty minutes the gas was dissipated. 
Probably poison gas has never before 
been employed as an instrument of na- 
val warfare and its usefulness for the 
purpose seems somewhat limited. 

Most of the recent German attacks 
on shipping along the American coast 
have been without warning, but there 
seems to be a growing tendency to pre- 
fer shell fire to the torpedo. Perhaps 
this is because shells are cheaper than 
torpedoes, especially when the subma- 
rine is a whole Atlantic’s breadth from 
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A BRITISH BABY ‘TANK 


Lighter and more lively than the old tanks, the baby tanks have been the chief factor in the rapid 
advance of the Allies on the Marne and the Somme 


the majority of vessels which have been 
attacked were small craft and wholly 
unarmed so that there was no risk in- 
volved to the submarine in appearing 
above the surface. On a number of oc- 
casions the Germans have boarded and 
pillaged ships before sinking them, thus 
“living off the enemy’s country” and 
using their victims as supply bases. In 
such cases the crew were usually given 
time to escape in lifeboats and in one 
instance, the sinking of the “Marack,” 
the German captain even told the es- 
caping crew their distance from shore. 
The fishermen from the “Lena May” 
were photographed aboard the subma- 
rine which had attacked their ship, so 
that the Germans might have a trophy 
of their victory to take back to the 
Fatherland. Unquestionably the main 
purpose of the submarine “blockade” of 
the Atlantic coast is to intercept the 
transport of troops to Europe, but fish- 
ing boats and lightships are better than 
nothing, and it is possible that the Ger- 
mans cherish the hope of producing a 
panic in shipping circles by their in- 
cessant “sniping.” 


Enemy Alien The War Department 
Allies has _issued orders for 
the immediate mobiliza- 

tion of the Slavic Legion at Camp 
Wadsworth, Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina. The intention of the Legion is to 
make use of the services of the thou- 
sands of persons of Slavonic origin 
resident in this country who have not 
become naturalized and thus have not 
been brought into the general army or- 
ganization of the nation. Many of the 
recruits in the Slavic Legion will be not 
only aliens but technically “enemy 
aliens” because they were born (thru 
no fault of their own) under the rule 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
Strict inquiry will be made as to the 
loyalty of the alien volunteers, but if 
the authorities are satisfied on this 
point they will not discriminate against 


its base of supply, or perhaps because those who were formerly Austrian sub- 


jects. So far as possible companies will 
be formed of men of the same national- 
ity and speech and the company officers 
will be expected to know English and 
the languages spoken by the rank and 
file as well. The higher officers of the 
Legion will be chosen from the regular 
army. Special training for officers of the 
Legion has been provided at Camp Lee 
in Virginia. No effort will be made to 
attract volunteers from the mining dis- 
tricts of the country where Slavonic 
workmen are an indispensable factor in 
the industrial life of the nation, but in 
other Serbian, Croatian, Slovene, Czech, 
Slovak and Ruthenian settlements there 
will be a general recruiting campaign. 
It is not publicly known for which war 
front the new Legion is destined. 


In order to solve the prob- 
lem of obtaining an ample 
supply of organized and 
partly trained labor without disorgan- 
izing home life or barring young men 
from their chance at a full education, 
the Federal Bureau of Education is at 
work on plans for reorganizing the 
United States Boys’ Working Reserve. 
This organization has at present about 
250,000 volunteer members between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one engaged 
for the most part in farm work. If the 
draft age is lowered to eighteen many 
youths now in the Working Reserve will 
be taken into the army and in that case 
the age of admission to the Reserve may 
be reduced to fourteen or fifteen. 

The new organization to be developed 
out of the Reserve will, it is hoped, at- 
tract to government service a million 
boys and young men not yet within 
range of the draft but beyond the age 
of compulsory schooling. It has been 
feared that too many of this age would 
leave school altogether for industrial 
work either from motives of patriotism 
or to take advantage of the high wages 
of war time and the abundant oppor- 
tunities for employment which are 
opened by the enlistment of so many 
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American workingmen. But by the new 
plan boys will give part of their time 
to industrial work and part to school- 
ing, mainly technical, which will fit 
them for their life work. If the war 
should last long enough for these young 
men to reach the draft age and enter 
service their industrial training will 
enable them to qualify for technical 
branches of the army and navy. The 
youths in the new Reserve Corps will 
wear a special gray cloth uniform and 
serve under the direction of adult train- 
ing officers. Those whose work is satis- 
factory will be given service records 
testifying to that effect. Enlistment in 
the Reserve Corps will probably be 
wholly voluntary. The Department of 
Labor has general supervision of the 
plan. 


The Meat 
Monopoly 


The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has concluded its 
investigation of the pack- 
ing industry and presented its recom- 
mendations. The report of the Trade 
Commission charges that the meat in- 
dustry of the country is under the mo- 
nopolistic control of five great compa- 
nies: J. Ogden Armour, Swift & Co., 
Morris Brothers, Thomas E. Wilson 
(who is alleged to be acting in the in- 
terest of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the Chase 
National Bank and the Guaranty Trust 
Company) and the Cudahy Company. 
The packers are said to own or control 
most of the stockyards in this country, 
to have heavy investments abroad in 
South America and other stock raising 
regions, to lave entered into agreements 
with foreign corporations by which 
meat shipments from South America 
are apportioned among the “Big Five” 
according to fixed percentage basis, to 
control more than five hundred sub- 
sidiary companies, and to have formed 
“joint ownerships, agreements, under- 
standings, communities of interest and 
family relationships” which prevent any 
real competition even between the larg- 
est corporations. 

The Trade Commission recommends 
that all rolling stock used in meat trans- 
portation be a monopoly of the Govern- 
ment; that the Government acquire the 
“principal and necessary stockyards of 


the country”; that the Government take 


over private refrigerator cars, cold 
storage plants and warehouses, and 
that the Government operate the ac- 
quired properties as public distribution 
points and markets. All of these recom- 
mendations are aimed at the power of 
the big packers over transportation, 
storage and marketing. On their part 
the packers point out that the Govern- 
ment already has and exercizes at its 
pleasure many of the powers which are 
now demanded on its behalf. 

Very heavy shipments of beef and 
pork have been sent to the Allies in re- 
cent months and an exceptionally large 
number of cattle are being shipped to 
market at present, partly because the 
dry summer has made it difficult to keep 
the cattle fattened and more advanta- 
geous to slaughter them at once. For 
this reason the Food Administration has 
relaxed its restrictions on the consump- 
tion of beef. Consumers are, however, 
requested to accept cuts from under- 
weight cattle since it is mainly these 
which have been sold to the stockyards. 


The official Government es- 
timate of the grain crops 
of the current year is a 
trifle more conservative than some 
earlier predictions. On August 8 the 
total year’s wheat yield was placed at 
878,000,000 bushels and the corn at 
2,989,000,000 bushels. The wheat crop 
will without question be much greater 
than it was last year and yet it will not 
meet all expectations. Corn and potatoes 
have suffered from the excessively dry 
and hot weather which has prevailed 
for weeks over a large part of the agri- 
cultural area of the country. Practically 
every crop, in spite of the shortage of 
labor, is growing on a larger acreage 
this year than lest and but for the 
failure of the weather wholly to codp- 
erate with the patriotic efforts of the 
farmers this should be a year of bumper 
crops. 

The annual report of the secretary of 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
shows that the cotton crop for the year 
ending July 31, 1918, was the most val- 
uable in the history of American agri- 
culture. The yield was not exceptionally 
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THE HUNGER STONE IN THE ELBE 


“When you look upon me, then weep,” reads the inscription on the stone near the bridge at 

Tetschen, Germany. The legend runs that when the waters of the Elbe fall away to a record low 

tide, suffering and hardship are sure to follow. In every instance since the date of the first inscrip- 

tion, 1417, the prediction has been found to be true. This year the waters have reached their 
lowest level 
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CALIFORNIA LEADS 


Mrs, Annette Abbott Adams, of San Francisco, 
is the first woman district attorney appointed 
in the United States 


large, amounting to less than twelve 
million bales, but the extremely high 
prices prevailing more than made up 
this loss to the farmer if not to the con- 
sumer. The average price of middling 
cotton was 28.86 cents a pound, whereas 
in 1916-17 it was only 18.41 cents and 
two years earlier, at the outbreak of the 
Great War, was less than eight cents. 
Prices have never been so high in the 
cotton market as today since the trou- 
bled times of Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion. 


Vice-President Atkins 
of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company 
announces that the danger of a telegra- 
phers’ strike has been ended by the re- 
cent agreement between the company 
and the men. The company made an 
agreement on August 9 with the Asso- 
ciation of Western Union Employees to 
recommend to the Postmaster General 
a straight, permanent increase in sal- 
aries amounting to 10 per cent with 
back pay dated from the Ist of July. 
This increase does not apply to messen- 
gers and other commissioned employees 
or to those who already receive an in- 
come of more than three thousand dol- 
lars a year. The company recognizes 
only the Association of Western Union 
Employees and has refused to make any 
concession to rival unions such as the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of 
America. The Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union complains of unfair treatment, 
alleging that in- several instances men 
had been discharged for no other reason 
than belonging to the union and wear- 


The Telegraph 
Tangle 
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ing its button. The whole labor situa- 
tion in the industry is under investiga- 
tion by Postmaster General Burleson. 
The recent increase of pay schedules 
affects nearly 47,000 workers and in- 
volves a yearly outlay of about three 
million dollars. 


While much more coal is 
now being mined than last 
year, and while the trans- 
portation problem is not so baffling as 
it then was, yet the Fuel Administra- 
tion is far from being confident that 
enough coal will be on hand this win- 
ter to meet every demand. The present 
rate of coal production is said to ke 
about 9 per cent below what is neces- 
sary for tne remaining weeks of the 
summer to make up the existing short- 
age. The output of coal for the rest of 
the summer should average 14,000,000 
net tons a week. In order to instigate 
greater production it is planned to es- 
tablish production committees in every 
coal mining district, each to consist of 
three representatives of the employers 
and three of the miners. The difficulties 
of production are not greater than those 
of distribution. Car space is now so 
much in demand for moving grain to 
market that the mines are unable to 
deliver as much coal as they can pro- 
duce. Every effort is made to relieve the 
railways of excessive pressure by trans- 
porting as much grain as possible on 
the Great Lakes and other water routes. 

In view of the urgency of the fuel 
situation President Wilson has issued 
an eloquent appeal to the coal miners 
to meet the emergency. He spoke of the 
existing scarcity of coal as “a grave 
danger—in fact, the most serious that 
confronts us.” He urged every miner to 
devote every hour of the full working 
day to labor He admitted that the man 
power in the mines had been decreased 
by enlistments in the army, but an- 
nounced that all miners whose work 
was essential for the greatest possible 
output of coal would be granted “de- 
ferred classification” in the draft and 
“it is their patriotic duty to accept it.” 


A Heatless 
Winter 


Voters of Mississippi 
will have an opportu- 
nity to choose between 
President Wilson and Senator Varda- 
man. The President, in a letter recently 
made public, denounced the Senator in 
terms more severe than he has yet felt 
necessary to apply to any other Demo- 
crat who has sought reélection to either 
branch of Congress. He wrote: 

Senator Vardaman has been conspicuous 
among the Democrats in the Senate for his 
opposition to the Administration. If the 
voters of Mississippi should again choose 
him to represent them I not only have no 
right to object, I would have no right in 
any way to criticize them. 

But 1 should be obliged to accept their 
action as a condemnation of my Adminis- 
tration, and it is only right that they 
should know this before they act. 

Previous to the war Senator Varda- 
man was bcst known for his extreme 
stand on the race question, an attitude 
which admittedly did something to se- 
cure his election but which offended not 
only the colored race but many of the 
white voters of the state. With the en- 
trance of the United States into the 
Great War, a step which he opposed 
most stubbornly, he attained fresh dis- 
tinction as a leader of the pacifist clique 
in his party similar to the position of 
Senator La Follette in the Republican 
ranks. 

In Georgia the President has taken 
a similar step. “Senator Hardwick,” he 
wrote, “has been a constant and active 
opponent of my Administration.” He 
urged the Democratic party of the state 
to give their support to Senator Hard- 
wick’s rival, William J. Harris, former 
member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 


Thumbs Down 
for Senators 


President Wilson is ac- 
tively working for na- 
tional women suffrage. 
A few days after he had written to his 
fellow-Democrat, Senator Shields, of 
Tennessee, urging him to support the 
suffrage amendment, he wrote a similar 
letter to Senator Baird, who is a Re- 
publican, but from the President’s own 
State of New Jersey: 


Wilson for 
the Women 


The whole subject of woman suffrage has 
been very much in my mind of late and has 
come to seem to be a part of the interna- 
tional situation, as well as of capital im- 
portance in the United States. I believe our 
present position as champions of democ- 
racy thruout the world would be greatly 
strengthened if the Senate would follow the 
exainple of the House of Representatives in 
passing the pending amendment. 

The intervention of the President in 
the consideration of the suffrage 
amendment by the Senate is in strik- 
ing contrast with his former neutral- 
ity on the subject. While for some 
time a convinced supporter of equal 
suffrage, President Wilson has until 
recently confined his work for the 
cause to advocating action by the 
states. Two considerations, no doubt, 
weigh strongly in explaining his 
changed attitude. In the first place, the 
fight on the amendment is so close 
that the shifting of a single vote may 
possibly give the women the necessary 
two-thirds of the Senate. In the sec- 
ond place, the hostile minority is 
mainly Democratic and the President 
as a suffragist is naturally reluctant to 
let the amendment be defeated by 
senators of his own party, some of 
whom might be won to his own view of 
the question or be induced to support 
the amendment from considerations of 
party loyalty. 

On most questions involved in the 
elections of this year the President is 
“out of politics.” He indicated this in 
a letter to ex-Senator Chilton, who is 
seeking nomination in the Democratic 
primaries of West Virginia. While ex- 
pressing “my sense of gratitude for 
your friendship and support,” the Pres- 
ident added that 
this question has presented itself to me, 
and always I have been checked by the 
consciousness that intervention of any sort 
on my part, even so much as the appear- 
ance of an effort to pick and prefer a can- 
didate, would produce the most embarrass- 
ing impression and be met by a justifi- 
able resentment on the part of the con- 
stituency concerned, which would do more 
harm to my friend than ‘my preference 
would do good. 
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“GRANDMOTHER” HELPS WIN THE WAR 


"his carefully camouflaged big gun, being moved to the front, has been nicknamed “Grandmother.” The gun is so heavy that a steam caterpillar 


is necessary to move it 
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Italy’s aeroplanes are of the Caproni type, the best kind for bombing. This model is a biplane with machine guns mounted in the rear 


AMERICA’S ONLY FAILURE IN FRANCE 


In four previous issues, the editor of The 
Independent, who has recently returned 
from a visit to the Allied battlefronts, has 
described his. erperiences with our boys. 
This week he explains conditions as he saw 
them at first hand, in regard to our air 
fighting equipment now in France 


N my previous articles I have writ- 
ten enthusiastically of America’s 
marvelous achievements on the 
front. In the organization of trans- 
portation work back of the lines, which 
I shall discuss later, we have equal rea- 
son to be proud. But to present a fair 
picture I must here record our chief 
failure—the deficiency of aeroplanes. 

During my inspection of the Ameri- 
can front and supporting lines in May 
and June I visited three American avia- 
tion squadrons at the front, one assem- 
bling station, one repair station and 
one training station in the rear and one 
hydroplane station on the coast near 
America’s largest port of disembarka- 
tion. 

Everywhere I found the same tale of 
wo. Altho Congress had appropriated 
$640,000,000 for aviation a full year be- 
fore, there was nothing to show for it 
at that time as far as France was con- 
cerned except four active fighting squad- 
rons on the line, eight Liberty motors 
(three unpacked), several partially 
completed back line support stAations 
and hundreds and hundreds of Ameri- 
ean trained aviators sitting about in 
Paris and doing nothing but praying 
night and day for machines to fly. 
Every one realized that air power would 
win the war. No one knew why our 
loudly proclaimed promises to construct 
20,000 planes for use in 1918 were not 
being kept. When I arrived in Paris the 
first thing a very intelligent officer said 
to me was: “If we can get the mastery of 
the air and the superiority of gas we 
ean break thru the German lines in 1919 
without much difficulty.” His concrete 
suggestion was that Mr. Ryan, the head 
of our aviation service should call a 
conference at once of the Allied Avia- 
tion Ministers, who should then sum- 
mon in consultation the flyers at the 
front, who naturally knew most about 
what was wanted, and then formulate 
an Allied plan to produce the necessary 
planes. He would also have a similar 
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procedure taken in the gas branch of 
the service. 

I was naturally anxious to visit our 
aviators at the front and see for myself 
whether the disquieting reports which 
I had heard were exaggerated or not. 
Accordingly I was very glad that Lieu- 
tenant Parks arranged that my first 


day at the American front be given over . 


to visiting two of our aerdromes in the 
Toul sector. I found them situated the 
usual ten miles or so back of the line, 
out in the open country. Around their 
broad green fields scarred with the in- 
numerable lines where the ascending 
and descending aeroplanes tore thru the 
grass were hangars, repair shops and 
barracks. 

Out in front of the hangars were 
fighting planes facing the wind ready 
for instant flight. Everywhere was in- 
tense activity. Mechanics were busy 
testing motors or putting finishing 
touches on the wings: The mobile repair 
shop built on an automobile truck was 
ready to move at a moment’s notice to 
befriend some aviator forced to descend 
before reaching home. Pilots were stand- 
ing about ready at the first summons to 
jump aboard and within five minutes 
be at the front lines ready to do or die. 
Never in the history of warfare, I sup- 
pose, has there been such a desperate 
type of fighting as is witnessed every 
day over the battlefront with aero- 
planes. Almost every time battle is 
given and accepted death is certain for 
one of the contestants. All honor to the 
lion-hearted boys who fly to the combat 
with a smile on their lips and who aver- 
age but seventy-two hours in the air 
before death overtakes them! 

The first aerdrome I visited contained 
a battle squadron. Each of the four 
squadrons America then had on the line 
were supposed to have eighteen planes 
and 150 men to fly and groom them. 
It was fine to see how shipshape every- 
thing was. The concrete floors of the 
hangars were as clean as a promenade 
deck, and every aeroplane was freshly 
painted and scoured till it glistened. 
Each aviator was allowed to have some 
device of his own choosing painted on 
the side of his plane and these varied 
from a Teddy Lear, an army mule or a 
flying stork to Uncle Sam’s red, white 


and blue hat within a ring. Some of the 
hangars were wooden and some were 
made of canvas, but all were camov- 
flaged. The barracks of the men were as 
good as anything to be seen in our 
various training camps at home. The 
officers in some cases had small private 
huts, and the mess halls of unfinished 
pine clapboards and shingles witn home- 
made tables and benches reminded me 
of a prosperous Adricndack hunting 
lodge. 

The officers were most frank in an- 
swering my questions. They all agreed 
that we had potentially if not actually 
the finest aviators of any army on the 
front, but that the general situation was 
little short of scandalous. They assured 
me that we had completely and culpably 
fallen down in the production of aero- 
planes. We were actually using French 
“seconds”—machines that the French 
and English would not use. Even so we 
only had _ observation and fighting 
planes. We did not possess a single 
bombing plane. We did not have an 
American made machine gun to man 
any plane. We did not even own an 
anti-aircraft gun. 

One of the officers in command told 
me this astonishing story. “I do not 
see,” said he, “how the situation could 
be worse.” It seems that a year ago 
last May he paid money out of his own 
pocket to hire an office in Paris to get 
things started. He then worked out a 
complete plan that had the approval of 
all his colleagues in France to put 
America on the aviation map, but he 
could get no help from his superiors in 
Washington. Even his cablegrams were 
unanswered. His plan was to have the 
French Government furnish us with 
their best machines—those that were 
demonstrated to be the best in the world 
on the battlefield—and we were to sup- 
ply them with certain raw materials 
for aeroplane manufacture, which we 
could easily do. In the meantime we 
could experiment at home with our Lib- 


erty motor till we got just what we 


wanted. But while doing this we would 
have been assured of an ample supply 
of aeroplanes from the French. The 
French Government tentatively agreed 
to this proposal, and if we had accepted 
it we would today have had enough aer 
oplanes on the line to give every one of 
our idle aviators a machine. But our 
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Government did nothing. They put all 
their eggs in the Liberty Motor basket, 
and then when it was found we could 
not get them in quantity to the front 
before the end of the summer we went 
back to France begging her to help us 
out of the hole in which our incom- 
petency put us. Then it was too late. 
France had made other arrangements 
and all she could do was to let us have 
some of her “seconds” and these are the 
ones we have been using ever since. 
(It would be interesting to know wheth- 
er Quentin Roosevelt, for instance, was 
using one of these seconds when he was 
killed.) 

None of the officers with whom I 
talked expected to get planes.in quan- 
tity before September if they depended 
on America. When I asked what should 
be done by those in authority at Wash- 
ington a captain replied, “Let them ask 
the men on the line what they need in 
the way of ships, motors, guns, wire- 
less and cameras, and then let them 
learn the quickest way to get them 
whether from our own or foreign man- 
ufacturers. Why, we cannot even get 
parts for our machines now. I actually 
had to send to Paris last week to get 
extra spark plugs.” Several of our avia- 
tors had no hesitation in saying that 
the aviation high command in France 
should be superseded. “They should be 
sent back in the line, for they cannot 
organize. They have been in charge for 
tive months and they have reorganized 
things four times 


up an extra squadron to help hold them. 
“Never,” said the colonel, “has such a 
record been made before.” 

I was told the French had 2700 aero- 
planes in the line, the English 1500 and 
Germany about 4000. The English have 
the best reconnoitering machine, the 
Haviland, Italy the best bombing ma- 
chine, the Caproni, France the best 
chasing machine, the Spad, and Ger- 
many has as good as any of these. 

When I visited later the great Aero- 
plane Assembly Depot and the large 
American Aviation Training School 
back of the lines I saw three of the 
eight Liberty motors then in France. 
What fat, ugly, snub nosed, tadpole 
looking machines they were. But I was 
-told that they were the “real thing,” 
that they could climb altitudes better 
than anything on wings. A fine looking 
young aviation instructor told me that 
when he was testing one the previous 
evening, two French Spads tried to 
eatch it on a straightaway run and 
failed. So perhaps, after all, we have 
the trump aeroplane in the Liberty. Let 
us hope that it will be produced in jit- 
ney quantities from now on. 

At the training school field we seemed 
to have all the training planes that we 
could possibly use. Indeed, I never saw 
so many in one place before. At sun- 
rise and sunset, when the atmospheric 
conditions are most favorable, the sky 
was almost black with these giant 
dragon-flies. Altho I was invited at the 


fishing villages and an occasional fash- 
ionable watering place. For the first 
time since we landed in France we saw 
a few women drest in colored frocks. 
It was a refreshing sight to see white 
waists, skirts, stockings and shoes and 
colored parasols after the deep mourn- 
ing which was universal everywhere 
else. 

When we arrived at our destination 
and called at the officers’ headquarters, 
the young American commandant of the 
station gave us a royal welcome. Altho 
mess was all over but the dessert, the 
commander and his officers would hear 
of nothing but that we should sit down 
with them while some more chops were 
grilled and potatoes warmed over. After 
luncheon we walked across the bridge 
to the little island on which the aviation 
station is situated. There we saw the 
giant aquatic planes with their out- 
riggers waiting at the edge of the sea 
for the flight summons, and underneath 
swung the giant depth bombs, the ter- 
ror of all submarines. The station was 
originally manned by the French, but 
our boys took it over in November, 1917. 
I asked the commander if they had 
got their first submarine, but he replied 
that since the Americans arrived the 
Germans have left that part of the coast 
severely alone. Indeed, so successful 
are these squadrons in keeping the sub- 
marines out to sea that the Allies are 
now planning to establish similar sta- 
tions all the way from the Mediter- 
ranean to Holland 





and all they have 
accomplished is to 
demoralize the 
whole situation.” 
A major told me 
that “It takes from 
one to three days to 
obtain a new pilot 
when one is dis- 
placed. It should 
take three hours. 
If an extra enlisted 
man is needed it 
takes approximate- 
ly a week.” An of- 
ficer in charge of 
an aviation unit 
said he had never 
received a_ single 
order or instruc- 
tion from his su- 
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and before many 
weeks they will 
have twenty-one of 
them in operation 
—ample to patrol 
the entire coast. 

I asked the com- 
mander if they had 
the same difficulty 
in getting planes 
that our aviators 
did up at the front 
lines, but he said 
no. They obtained 
them from the 
French Govern- 
ment, but that there 
was some difficulty 
getting the parts. 
Indeed, sometimes 
they could not keep 








periors during the 
several months he 
had been in com- 
mand, and he had had to build the 
whole unit from the ground up on 
his own best judgment. This same 
officer said that many first lieutenants 
who are doing captains’ work at the 
front are not promoted to be captains, 
altho he has so recommended. The cap- 
taincies are filled from the aviation 
schools at home by those who have had 
no battle experience. 

Nevertheless, with all these handi- 
caps our boys are doing finely. Since 
they took over the Toul aviation sector 
they had done better in three weeks 
than the French in the neighboring aer- 
drome had done in the previous two 
months. They had destroyed a full Ger- 
man squadron and Germany had moved 
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I'he American machine, equipt tcith the Liberty Motor, is perhaps 


English aerdromes to make a flight, 
here I was told that no civilian under 
any circumstances could go up. There 
had been too many accidents and the 
risk was too great. 

I had an opportunity to visit one of 
our hydroplane stations, situated some 
twenty-five miles from one of the Amer- 
ican ports of disembarkation, where 
American seaplanes perform the double 
function of patrolling the French coast 
in the hope of catching unwary German 
submarines and of acting as the aerial 
escort of our great armadas that come 
laden with troops to France. Our motor 
ride to this United States naval aero- 
plane station took us along the cliffs 
and dunes of the sea, thru numerous 


all their planes in 
commission on that 
account, 

I was interested in sceing a cage of 
carrier pigeons near one of the hangars 
and was told the aviators always take 
one of them on every flight so in case 
they have to descend into the sea and 
the wireless is out of commission they 
can still send a message home quickly. 
I was also told—tho I suppose I should 
have known it beforehand if I had re- 
flected—that if an aeroplane falJs into 
the water from a hight of over 100 
yards the impact will kill a man just 
as tho he fell on land. The water from 
that hight is as hard as solid rock. 

We motored back to our port feel- 
ing that these hydroplane aviators are 
real factors in exterminating the sub- 
marine pest. 


the trump aeroplane 





WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 


This is the fourth of a series of for- 
ward-looking articies on America’s 
aims and ideals in the war, written for 
The Independent by the leaders of 
thoughtful America. President Lowell 
of Harvard University began the series; 
the second article was written by Pro- 
fessor John Dewey of the Philosophy 
Department in Columbia University, and 
the third by Mrs. Corra Harris, the au- 
thor of “The Recording Angel” and “A 
Circuit-Rider’s Wife.” As pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, the largest 
Congregationalist church in New York 
City, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson presents 
in this article the viewpoint of mod- 
ern Christianity concerning the war. 


N fighting against Germany, we 

are wrestling not simply against 

flesh and blood, but against princi- 

palities and powers, against ideas 
and ideals, against conceptions of the 
state and of the rights of ruler and 
people. We are grappling with a false 
philosophy, a philosophy which founda- 
tions government on force, measures na- 
tional greatness in terms of explosives 
and guns, and presents to the world as 
the highest conceivable ideal, a nation 
in arms. This philosophy is known as 
militarism. It is not confined to Ger- 
many. Its roots run deep into the mind 
and heart of every nation. In every 
country there are powerful groups un- 
der the spell of the military tradition, 
who revel in the pomp and parapher- 
nalia of military maneuvers, and who 
make it a fundamental article in their 
creed that war is not only inevitable, 
but to be classed among the things that 
are good. This militarist group is might- 
ier in Prussia than in any other coun- 
try of the civilized world. It there dom- 
inates not only legislation but the en- 
tire thought and social life of the people. 
It is militarism which has wrought the 
moral degradation of Germany, and has 
converted her into an Ishmaelite among 
the nations of the earth. 

We are in the war to assist in the 
overthrow of this philosophy. If war is 
indeed inevitable and a blessing, a 
heavenly tonic which the Almighty de- 
lights to administer from time to time 
to a race which would otherwise become 
flabby and anemic, then preparation for 
war becomes the supreme business of 
the state, and rulers and statesmen are 
to be judged by their efficiency in keep- 
ing the sword of the nation sharp. The 
policy of armed peace is the logical de- 
duction of the militarist philosophy, a 
policy which has long plagued and dis- 
graced our modern world. Armed peace 
is not only a burden, it is also a men- 
ace, It is a blight on every nation which 
adopts it, and a constant peril to the 
peace of the world. It leads inevitably 
to war. It is itself a form of war. It 
not only squanders the strength of a 
nation, but it brings down its moral 
tone. The human pulse does not beat 
normally in a world converted into a 
powder magazine. The human conscience 
loses its divine sensitiveness when long 
prest close to rifled steel. The light of 
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shining armor blinds the eyes to the 
finer features in the fair face of Jus- 
tice. Armed peace works havoc with a 
nation’s soul. No nation can keep its 
mind high and its heart true which de- 
votes itself, in season and out of sea- 
son, to preparations for human slaugh- 
ter. Every argument ever offered for 
universal conscription in time of peace 
is fallacious except one. When men ad- 
vocate it as a means of physical cul- 
ture, they are short-sighted, and forget 
the plain teaching of history. Look at 
Germany if you want to see what thoro- 
ness in the way of military drill will do 
for a people. The German men may have 
fine chests, but how about their con- 
science? They may have athletic legs, 
but they also have hearts which sing 
Te Deums over the sinking of the “Lu- 
sitania.” The most disheartening phe- 
nomenon in the whole war was the 
manifesto issued by ‘ninety-three Ger- 
man Intellectuals in the autumn of 
1914. No men of intelligence could have 
issued such a document who had not 
been brought up under the eaves of a 
gun factory. It proved the awful degra- 
dation which militarism can work even 
in gifted and highly cultivated minds. 
When men urge conscription as an in- 
strument for educating the youth of a 
nation in obedience and respect for au- 
thority, they confess that home and 
school and church have proved a fail- 
ure. These are the three institutions by 
which humanity is to be instructed and 


disciplined in obedience and courage 

and sacrifice, and if all of these are 
recreant to their trust, their govern- 
ment, instead of falling back on the 
barbaric and antiquated machinery of 
Mars, should devise ways of assisting 
the’ home and school and church in the 
performance of their proper functions. 
The only valid excuse for universal 
conscription in time of peace in any 
nation, is that a neighboring nation 
has it. This is why militarism is such 
an unmitigated nuisance—it imposes 
itself on nations which do not want it. 
Like leprosy it eats up the flesh of the 
victim in whom it starts, and communi- 
cates itself to all other nations which 
come in contact with it. Germany, for 
instance, cannot build strategic rail- 
roads, and develop Krupp gun factories, 
and manufacture asphyxiating gases, 
and drill all her youth in the manipula- 
tion of howitzers: and submarines, with- 
out compelling all of her neighbors to 
follow her example. European nations 
cannot do these things without Ameri- 
can nations doing them also. All nations 
today are neighbors, and what one does 
in the way of military equipment all 
must do, for otherwise an armed na- 
tion, afflicted with megalomania, could 
easily get the start of the majestic world 
and bear the palm alone. A gifted and 
energetic nation like Germany is able 
by her policy to convert the whole planet 
into an armed camp. That is what the 
world is going to be, unless Germany is 
converted or defeated. The war-lords of 
Potsdam must be taught once for all 
that war does not pay. Germany must 
be so mauled and mangled that she will 
be cured of the silly notion that war 
is either beautiful or beneficent. Ger- 
many has had her head turned by suc- 
cess in war. Frederick the Great was 
a successful robber, so also was Bis- 
marck. Germany has developed a taste 
for looting. She looted Denmark in 1864, 
Austria in 1866, France in 1871, and 
now she is out for loot again. Should 
she succeed, her belief in the divine 
right of looting would be deepened and 
confirmed. In a few years she would 
start out to loot again. With Germany 
triumphant, every nation, including our 
own, would be driven forthwith to elab- 
orate preparations for the next war. 
With Germany defeated, we can .pro- 
ceed to the task of getting civilization 
on a sounder basis. ‘We can devote our- 
selves to the organization of the world. 
This, then, is what we hope to get out 
of the war, not territory, not military 
glory, not indemnities, not the sweet- 
ness of revenge, but emancipation from 
the deadening tyranny of military drill, 
relief from the grinding burden of huge 
military and naval establishments. We 
are fighting for liberty. The Liberty 
Bonds are well named. We are fighting 
to get our neck out of the galling yoke 
of armed peace. We are fighting to put 
an end to the whole colossal foolery of 
the cult of the mailed fist. We fight not 
only for ourselves, but for all mankind. 
But let no one imagine that this free- 
dom is going [Continued on page 266 
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THE DOMINIE “DOWN THE LINE” 


This is Mr. Stidger’s second article to 
appear in The Independent. This week he 
tells the story of a Y. M. C A. secretary 
who dragged his wounded colonel to safety 
while shells were “Lursting all around him. 
At least, that is what the interview was 
supposed to produce, but the secretary de- 
cided otherwise. Mr. Stidger is himself a 
Y. M. OC. A. worker in France. 


HE news swept over Paris like 

wildfire thruout “Y” and army 

circles. The enemy was not far 

from the great city and every 
detail of the battle the day before at 
Chateau Thierry was eagerly devoured, 
for the fate of every man in the city 
depended upon the outcome. News had 
been pouring in of heroic stands made 
by the American troops, especially the 
Marines. Men had been mentioned by 
name. War honors were imminent for 
many. Then came the news of the news- 
paper reporter who had been caught 
in the sweep of an advance and who 
had gone “over the top” with the boys 
to win a strategic village. But of all 
the stories that came out of this week’s 
dramatic fighting stands out in high 
relief that of how Dominie Clifford 
dragged his wounded colonel thru a 
stubble field for four hundred yards to 
safety, crawling with shells bursting all 
around him, with a gas mask on part 
of the time, and with rifle bullets com- 
ing so close that several went thru his 
clothes. 

I was told to see him and have an 
interview; that he had suffered a se- 
vere enough strain and a wrenched back 
in dragging the colonel; that he had 
been brought back to Paris in an am- 
bulance, and that he was now stopping 
at the Enlisted Men’s Hotel. 

“That’s where I am staying. I’ll just 
hunt him up and make him have dinner 
with me,” I said to my chief. 

I asked the hotel clerk for “Dr. Clif- 
ford” and just then he stepped into the 
lobby. 

“Here I am,” he said with a grin. 

And there he was, a little, gray- 
haired man about fifty-five years old, 
with a Scotch twinkle in his blue eyes 
and a weary look about his face. You 
could see that the man had been thru 
a severe strain. The cane with which 
he walked was bandaged with tape in 
several places. I later learned that on 
the very day that he had rescued the 
colonel two bullets had gone thru the 
cane while he was walking along a 
camouflaged road attending to his du- 
ties. Yet he did not think that this lit- 
tle matter of two bullets coming so close 
was worth mentioning to me. I found 
that out later from a soldier. 

He blushed when I told him what I 
wanted. “Interview me? What for, my 
boy?” 

And the way he asked it made me 
feel that perhaps, after all, I had made 
a mistake in the man; that perhaps I 
had gotten the name wrong; for to be 
frank, he didn’t look much like a hero 
to me. And evidently he himself didn’t 
think that he had done anything worth 
talking about. 


BY WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


“Yes, I was sent here to interview 
you.” 

“They must have made a mistake. I 
haven’t done anything,” he said with 
perfect sincerity. 

But just then a representative of the 
Associated Press came up to the desk 
and said to the clerk, “Is there a man 
registered here by the name of Clif- 
ford? I have been sent to get an inter- 
view from him.” 

“There, sir. That settles it. We’ve 
got you cornered and you can’t get out 
of it,” I said to him. 

He still seemed confused about it all, 
but he finally consented to have dinner 
with us. 

We were no sooner seated than he 
started in on his boys, the Marines. He 
had been with them on the front lines 
for six months. He used to know them 
back in the West Indies, where he was 
a missionary and in fact had found one 
of them, right down in his “outfit” near 
Verdun, that he had known in the West 
Indies. He wanted to talk about his 
boys, but it was a stevedore job to get 
him to talk about himself. He just nat- 
urally, and simply, yet with great sub- 
tlety, evaded that. 

“Why, those Marines,” he said; “they 
are naturally the finest fighting men in 
the world. That boy from the West In- 
dies; I must tell you about him.” 

Then he went on to tell of about how 
ten years ago, one evening he was walk- 
ing down the streets of a little town in 
the West Indies where he was a mis- 
sionary. He had on white duck clothes. 
On the way to the post office he bumped 
into three drunken Marines and just as 
he came up an “M. P.” sighted them 
and was about to arrest them. The good 
Scotch missionary knew that that would 
mean a severe punishment, so he said 
to the officer, “I will take care of these 


boys.” So with the boys hanging on to 
him, dirtying his white ducks, he took 
them to their boat and put them to bed. 
Then he kept in touch with them, es- 
pecially with one of them. This one was 
one who needed him badly, for he was 
a hard drinker. 

The boy braced up while he was un- 
der the missionary’s care down in the 
islands and then he left and for ten 
years the good doctor had not heard of 
him. Then came Verdun in June of this 
year. The doctor, according to his own 
story, which he was more eager to tell 
than how he had dragged the colonel off, 
was standing behind the counter of his 
canteen one evening when up staggered 
a Marine. 

Between hiccoughs, with bleary eyes 
staring up at the good doctor, he said: 
“Hello, ole fren. You don’ know me, 
do you?” 

The doctor admitted that he didn’t 
remember him. 

“So thash way yu’ forget yer ole 
frens, ish it?” the drunken Marine said, 
half humorously but with real affection 
in his voice. 

Then he continued, as the doctor 
looked mystified, “Shay, don’ you re- 
member that guy you got to shign the 
pledge back in ole Wes’ Indies ten years 
ago?” 

Then the doctor remembered and once 
again began his patient effort to save 
the soul of a common Marine in whom 
he saw something worth fighting for, 
even in those perilous days when a man 
might be in eternity any hour. In a 
month’s time, under the dominie’s care 
that Marine had the two stripes of a 
corporal and bid fair to win another. 

And it was this type of experiences 
that the good Scotch missionary preach- 
er-Y. M. C. A. secretary wanted to talk 
about rather than his own heroism, in 
spite of our efforts to drag out of him 
the story for which we had come. 
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“Why those Marines are naturally the finest fighting men in the world” 
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“Then there was Van,” the doctor 
said. “‘Day before yesterday at Luzy I 
met Van. I have been trying to help 
him quit cigarets for months, but the 
poor kid just couldn’t do it. I come on 
him lying in the corner of a fence 
wounded seriously. He wanted a ciga- 
ret. I knew it wouldn’t hurt him, so I 
lit the first cigaret that I’ve 


entists, 9 Baptists, 3 Lutherans, 3 Con- 
gregationalists, 2 Episcopalians, 1 He- 
brew and 23 who did not profess any 
religion. Five of these took a definite 
stand for the Christ in that meeting. 
The next day most of them were dead.” 

He was subdued for a few minutes 
and we couldn’t get him to talk. He was 


and dropt in an open field, wounded. 
For an hour the boy lay there between 
his major and the machine gun fire pro- 
tecting the officer with his young body, 
unscathed. The major, appreciating his 
service, but knowing that he was bleed- 
ing to death, sent the boy back for 
stretcher bearers.” 

“Why, the boy will sure- 





lit in forty years and put it 
in his mouth. I don’t know 
as I ought to have done it, 
but I just naturally couldn’t 
go by and leave that kid 0’ 
mine hungry for a cigaret 
while he was a-waitin’ for 
the ambulance. Do you think 
I did right?” 

“It would have been a 
crime if you hadn’t done 
it,” I said to him. 

“Van looked up,” said the 
doctor slowly and with tears 
in his eyes, “Van looked up 
at me and said, ‘Doc, | know 
how you hate ’em and yet 
you are big enough to light 
a cigaret for me. God bless 
you, Doc, and if I ever get 
well and get my strength 
I’ll quit ’em, so help me 
God ! ” 

“Do you think he will?” 
I asked. 





ly get the medal for that,” 
I said. 

“He would have, but he 
was killed on the way back,” 
came the answer. “It was 
this way. 

“The lad made his way 
thru a barrage back across 
the field, thru the little vil- 
lage. Just as he was skirt- 
ing the edg2 of the village 
he heard the whine of a 
shell. He jumped for a near- 
by dugout. He made it, but 
a fragment of the shell 
struck his cartridge belt 
and a dozen of his own bul- 
lets penetrated his body. 

“Yes, he would have re- 
ceived a decoration undoubt- 
edly; the major would have 
seen to that, for he was res- 
cued later and almost the 
first thing he asked about 
was the welfare of the lad 








“No,’ said the doctor. 


day.” 

Then we tried again tactfully to lead 
him back to his heroism, but he evaded 
that part and said, “I must tell you 
about the trick the boys played on me. 

“One afternoon when I was out they 
stole my coat and my cap and took off 
all of my Y. M. C. A. buttons and put 
Marine buttons in their place. I knew 
it was against the rules to wear them, 
but when I came in I didn’t notice it 
and went to the officers’ mess with them 
on. The colonel calls me ‘Padre,’ the 
major calls me ‘Chaplain,’ and the boys 
call me ‘Doc,’ you know,” he said, 
smiling. 

“Well, the colonel looked at me funny 
like and he said, ‘Well, Padre, I see 
you’ve joined the Marines for sure now, 
and have the buttons and all, right with 
you.” 

“TI was embarrassed and said, ‘I’ll zo 
home, sir, and take them off. I didn’t 
know they were on.’ 

“Who put them on, Padre?’ 

“The boys, sir.’ 

“ ‘Well, if the boys put them on they 
want them on, so on they stay,’ the 
colonel said to me.” 

Then he told us about the last com- 
munion service. “The boys themselves 
asked for it. They knew the big fight 
was on the next day and they asked if 
we might not have a communion service. 
I went and got some of that ‘Van Rub- 
bish’ as I call it; the French call it ‘Vin 
Rouge,’ and it being the best we could 
get, we had our communion with it. I 
told the boys what we were going to do 
and said that any who did not want to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper could 
leave. Not a single soldier left. 

“IT took note of them and 9 Catholics 
partook, 13 Methodists, 3 Christian Sci- 


, , Marine Publicity 
“I buried him the next gome of the “first to fight” are here shown working with 


thinking of those dead boys of his. 
Then he reached into his pocket and 
pulled out an envelope. Reaching into 
the envelope he pulled out a five-dollar 
gold piece. 

I took it in my hand and waited for 
the story, for the moment forgetting 
even myself that the old fellow was still 


. evading his own heroic deed. 


“The boy that gave me that I saw 
just before the big fight. I passed him 
as he went down under the camouflage 
into a communication trench. He said, 
‘Doc, got any cigarets?’ 

“T had tried to get him to stop smok- 
ing, but couldn’t resist the desire to 
give him some. It might be my last 
chance to serve him. I pitched him a 
whole package. 

“Thanks, Doc; you’re a good scout.’ 
Then he came back, handed me that five- 
dollar gold piece and said, ‘Doc, take 
that. If anything happens to me, send 
it to mother.’” 

“Did he get out all right?” I queried 
anxiously, for I knew that only a few 
of the boys who had taken that strategic 
village had gotten out. ; 

“TI am sending the gold piece to his 
mother this afternoon, along with a 
letter telling her of his heroic death,” 
he said quietly. 

“How did he die?” we both shot at 
him. 

“He died in a strange way. He had 
been in the thick of it all morning, right 
down in the front lines where the shell 
fire, gas and rifle bullets poured con- 
tinuously and machine guns swept the 
parapets. Then there was an ‘over the 
top’ order. He happened to be near his 
major when they went’ over. Halfway 
across a field his major was shot down 


who had lain between him 
and the machine gun fire, 
and when we told him what 
had happened to the lad he sat down 
and cried.” 

“But what about your own story?” 
the reporter asked a bit impatiently, | 
thought. 

The old preacher paid no attention to 
him, but went on to tell us about an 
experience he had had in going down 
into the trenches the night before he 
had dragged the colonel off. 

“It’s no fun for an American boy to 
be on patrol duty down close to the 
lines,” he said. “The last night I was 
there I went down to say hello to the 
boys. I was feeling my way along the 
sides of the communication trenches. It 
was pitch dark and misty. Every sound 
cracked like a gun. Suddenly I heard 
a ‘Halt! Who goes there?’ 

“T replied, ‘A friend.’ ” 

Then the old doctor chuckled. “That 
boy was so relieved to know that it was 
not a boche and to recognize my voice, 
that he whispered, ‘Oh, come on, Doc. 
I’m glad it’s you,’ instead of making me 
advance and give the countersign.” 

He seemed determined not to talk 
about his own stunt and I could see 
that the reporter was fidgeting in his 
seat. We had long since finished the des- 
sert and he wanted the old man’s story. 
These other things couldn’t be put over 
the cable for a story. Dragging the 
wounded colonel off was the news story. 
That was worth a cable. That other 
stuff, in his eyes, wasn’t big news. But 
I was beginning to think, as the doctor 
evidently believed, that after all he 
was giving us the real story; that of 
how he had gotten into the hearts of 
those Marines and had served them un- 
til they had taken him into their hearts. 

But the non- [Continued on page 268 
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Our boys in France have taken their American appetites along. Line forms here for bread and soup. Meat and pctatoes further down 
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IT’S EASY TO GET WELL HERE 


American Red Cross Hospital No. 21, at Paignton, England, is one of the largest and most beautiful yet erected for wounded soldiers 
































KEEPING FIT HEALTH GARDENS 
I'lenty of outdoor work keeps our nurses in good health As soon as they are strong enough, the soldiers are taken outdoore 

















ST. GEORGE’S WARD 
These two pictures of the ward give some idea of the size of this hospital. The rooms are 
made as attractive as possible, and everything is done to muke the wounded happy, and to 
. take away the hospital atmosphere. The alert expressions on the faces show that their minds 
are not on themselves. The photograph at the left is of Capt. H. Frost, chief surgeon 
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THE 
VOLTIGEUR 
The last repre- 
sentative of old- 
time infantry; 
for him suffice 
the rifle and the 
spade. He fiits 
fiom place to 
ploce, takes 
night - guard 
duty, and fights 
incessantly. The 
Voltigeur ac- 
companies ad- 
vanced = grena- 
dier parties and 
sometimes serves 
as their ammu- 
nition runner; 
whatever his du- 
tics may be he 
acquits himself 
| with credit 
































JEAN AND PIERRE SEE SAMMY 


The following extracts from the composi- 
tions of French school children are abso- 
lutely authentic and were sent to us thru 
the courtesy of Captain Darid T. Mason, 
of the Tenth Engineers. While in south- 
western France he became acquainted with 
@ village schoolmaster who asked his pupils 
to write without preparation, compositions 
on this subject: “American soldiers have 
been in our village for some time. You have 
observed them. Describe one of them. What 
interested you in their work, and in their 
habits? Write your personal impressions.” 
Here are some of the results, letting us see 
the American soldier in France, as he is 
seen and appreciated over there. 


HEY are all fine men, tall, large 

shoulders. I know one, a big 

fellow. He has a scar on his 

right cheek, which was made by 
a horsekick. He has a rosy face, long 
hair, carefully arranged. His feet are 
small for his size. He has a sweet tooth. 
He is gay. He is good. He eats choco- 
late and sweets. There are some who 
going on an errand near their camp I 
met him sharing his chocolate with his 
comrades. Next Sunday I was playing 
at spinning-top with my comrades. He 
was looking at us. My small brother 
had no spinning-top. He gave him two 
cents to buy one. 

The Americans are polite. When they 
shake hands, they bow down their head 
a little. Before entering a house they 
take off their hats, and wait till they 
are told “Sit down.” 

They have good discipline; no fault 
is left unpunished. They are more dar- 
ing than we are; they do not fear ex- 
pense. JEAN LABERIOTE. 


I know one more particularly. He is 
of ordinary size. He has a fine face, 
round cheeks, blue eyes. He likes to 
laugh at others. He is intelligent. He 
has got the bad habit of smoking and 
chewing tobacco. He is fond of sweets 
He bathes very often. 

The Americans have been very good 
to France, to come to help her to fight 
the Germans. JEAN GAITS. 


The Americans are generally very 
clean and very polite. They also like 
sweets. They are always eating choco- 
late and sweets. There are some who 
like raw eggs mixt with chocolate and 
milk, or with beer. They do not cut their 
bread as we do. They put it on the table 
and cut it as with a saw. Every morn- 
ing they wash thoroly. They wash their 
teeth after all meals. They have leather 
gloves to work. They smoke and like 
alcohol. 

The Americans came to France not 
for their own interest but in order to 
help us. And so we have affection for 
them. They have at the front one mil- 
lion men who will inflict great casual- 
ties on the Boches; meanwhile more yet 
come to join them by the sides of the 
English and French. 

FRaNcis LOUPIEN. 


The one that I know is tall, well built. 
He is very amiable and kind to children. 
Whenever he meets one on the road, he 
will stop his horses and take him along. 
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He is a horse driver. When it is rain- 
ing he does not care, he will then whis- 
tle with all his might. 

ERNESTINE CABANNES. 


The Americans are very courteous. 
They came to save France, to save 
right and liberty. America rose against 
the despotism of Germany. 

FERNAND LACOSTE. 


The American soldiers are always 
laughing. They are playful and funny. 
They remember Lafayette and Roch- 
ambeau. They shed their blood for 
France. GABRIEL NINOSQUE. 


They are clean and polite. They often 
give us good examples and good lessons. 
They have every thing necessary, horse- 
wagons, automobiles, trucks, bicycles, 
motorcycles and some kind of motor 
with a sort of “bath-tub.” 

ANDRE PEDEMONOU. 


They like sweets very much. They are 
clean; they wash all their body with 
cold water. They are very polite. They 
do not have the same religion as we 
have, but it does not matter, they are 
free to practise the one they choose, or 
none. I saw them put up their camp 
when they first came here; some were 
pitching the tents, some cutting the fern 
and others leveling the ground. They 
had soon put up a kitchen. Their tents 
have floors. They were quick to place 
a shop and a forge for their 300 horses. 

; CAMILLE DuBos. 


It is magnificent to see this ccuntry 
place herself by our side to help us to 
fight for liberty. RoGer BEs. 


I have observed them well. Most of 
them are close shaved. They are almost 
all tall and large fellows. They have 
quick eyes. They are polite, but some of 
them are great drinkers. The Ameri- 
cans are very smart. They do almost 
everything with machines and horses. 
They are up to date in everything. 

ANDRE PROUSTEY. 


Their tents are waterproof, and well 
closed. They must be quite at home 
there inside, it must not be cold for 
them. They made barracks of boards. 
Over one of them waves the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” They are polite, 
pleasant, desirous to serve. But some of 
them have the bad habit of blowing their 
noses with their fingers and of drinking 
too much. It seems to me that they were 
courageous to cross the seas, running 
the risk of being sent to the bottom by 
the submarines, to come to help us. 
They want to make safe our endangered 
freedom, and the liberty of the world. 

BERTHE SUBERVILLE. 


I have noticed one more particularly. 
He is lodged in the house of the school 
with some others. He is small, blond. 
has a moustache. His face is often 
cheerful, and has a broad smile fre- 
quently. He called my comrade Gaits: 
“Square-headed Boche,” because my 
comrade, he says, has blond hair and 
wears spectacles like the “Boches.” He 


told us his father was a Spaniard, and 
his mother French. Having no liking for 
the Spaniards he became an American 
citizen. I saw the American soldiers at 
their meals. It is very funny. They stand 
in a long line and laugk aloud. When 
their meal is over they start singing. 
Some of them are very fond of Cognac 
and Champagne, of which they very 
likely have a great deal in their coun- 
try. PIERRE LOUPIEN. 


The one I have noticed is close shaved 
and beardless. He has a fine body. He 
is tall and slender. He wears nice spec- 
tacles. He seems to be energetic. On 
his coat, very well made, he has a yel- 
low belt which passes around his waist, 
and another over his shoulder with a 
case for the automatic pistol. He is an 
officer. He is called Captain ——. 

THERESIA LABATUT. 


They all work. Some place the decau- 
ville (railway) rails; others drive the 
horses, which haul the big trees to the 
station; others drive the trucks which 
bring the supplies. There are.some who 
bring the mail to the post office, and 
fetch it on motorcycles; and still others 
transmit.the orders given by the officers. 
Some do the cooking, and others wasb 
the clothes. 

They are fighting at the front by the 
sides of our dear soldiers. They help to 
support the hardships of this war and 
take their share of them. Let us be very 
grateful to them. ALIce DUPHIL. 


The American soldier has a great love 
for his family. He always speaks of his 
mother, of his father, brothers and sis- 
ters. There is one who comes to my 
house often. They are jealous among 
themselves. When one of them goes in 
a house to learn French, if one day he 
finds another fellow in that house, an 
American soldier, he will not come back 
any more. MATHILDE LECOMMERES. 


The work of the Americans is cer- 
tainly a curious one. I saw them raise 
huge logs with large pliers, as easily as 
they would have moved a straw. Their 
furnaces for their kitchens are half in 
the ground, in order not to waste any 
heat. What struck me especially about 
the American soldiers is their cleanli- 
ness. All of them are tall, healthy and 
strong owing to their hygiene. Their 
teeth are very white; and not to soil 
their hands they put on gloves even at 
work. 

Another thing I admired also, is their 
politeness. France had the fame of be 
ing the most polite nation in the world. 
We have often heard and read about 
the French courtesy. Is France going to 
lose her rank among the well-bred na- 
tions? 

I like the American soldiers who came 
to help France. I like the Americans 
who came here to defend justice and 
right. I admire the Americans who re- 
membered France, and who came to her 
in spite of the many dangers. 

Long. live the United States of Amer- 
ica! RENEE BOURTHE. 

















A VISION OF VENEZIA 


(In War-Time) 


BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


From Asolo’s unlifted land 
I watched with pensive pain 

The Evening’s soft and shadowy hand 
Caress Venetia’s plain, 

To where Piave’s rushing sand 
Defined the Teuton stain. 


Above the wide-horizoned heath 
Nine-towered Treviso loomed, 

And Padua’s seven domes, whereneath 
Her gentle saint is tombed; 

While, like a lily from its sheath, 
San Marco’s tower bloomed. 


Sweet-syllabled, the vesper bells 
A maze of music wound, 

From towns whose very naming tells 
A rosary of sound, 

While grapes and lingering asphodels 
Still perfumed all the ground. 


And, last, I heard Bassaro’s toll 
(That drowns the Brenta’s. roar) 

And there was something in its roll 
Was never there before: 

A tocsin to the patriot soul 
The Western breezes bore. 


It was as tho the bell were sent 
To wake the sleeping land, 

And cry “O Italy, sore-spent! 
Now let thy legions stand; 

No farther inch of fair content 
Yield to the spoiler’s hand. 


“Look on thy beauty and be proud 
As partner of God’s plan,— 

Half by His mighty thought endowed 
And half by Him thru Man; 

The Alps, whose incense is the clcud, 
The temples Love began. 


“Long shall outlinger human shame 


The snow-clad eminence; 

But these that breathe His holy name— 
The spirit’s monuments— 

Shall He who wrought with thee their fame 
Not share in their defense?” 


Then there appeared with robe and crown 
A host in heavenly guise, 

As all the Angels had come down 
From Dante’s Paradise; 

The thought of some Italian town 
Gave glory to their eyes. 


The sunset pierced them thru with gold 
And many-colored fire, 

Till they as beautifully were stoled 
As Fra Beato’s choir: 

A cloud of witnesses of old 
Called mortals to aspire. 


And while I wondered at the sight 
I heard a soft ado 

That, as tho chanted by the light, 
To this clear anthem grew: 

“Fight ye for Freedom and for Right, 
But fight for Beauty, too.” 


And as they sang this high command 
In evening’s growing shade, 

The Eastward pointing of each hand 
A myriad gesture made; 

I turned, to see the skyey land 
Was all in rose  rrayed. 


The Alps, the clouds, the near lagoon, 
Prolonged the heavenly scene, 

And the last breath of afternoon 
Lit up the brown lateen, 

Where lay, impatient for the moon, 
The Adriatic’s Queen. 


And as, at dawning of the night, 
The pageantry withdrew, 

From Po to farthest Dolomite 
Their anthem rose anew: 

“Fight ye for Freedom and for Right, 
But fight for Beauty, too.” 


A SOLDIER’S PRAYER 


BY H. F. ANDERSON 


FIRST LIEUTENANT, F. A. R. C., AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 


Dear Lord, I dare not ask that Thou 
Be watchful over me; 
For Thou art Master of us all, 
Hun and Briton, Turk and Gaul, 
And over each Thy mantles fall 
Of love and charity. 


Dear Lord, I dare not ask that Thou 
Be sparing of my life: 
’Twere vain to think that for my sake 


Thou wouldst a Great Exception make: 


An equal chance each one must take 
Who ventures in the strife. 


But, Lord, dear Lord above me, grant 
This boon to me, I pray: 
Whatever fate may wait for me, 
Whatever death in store may be, 
By Thy own Son, I beg of Thee, 
Be kind to those who stay. 


Bless Thou my mother, with a love 
Beyond our mortal ken: 

Shield Thou my wife from every ill; 

In her sweet heart, dear Lord, instil 

Thy trust that she may read Thy will 
And live in Thee. Amen. 


























THE LONG ROAD TO THE NEAR EAST 


Mr. Williams was for three years BY 
instructor in Syrian Protestant 
College, and for the past two years special 
correspondent to the “Christian Herald” 
for China, Japan, Russia, Armenia and 
Turkestan. For three: months, ending Feb- 
ruary, 1918, he was the only American re- 
lief worker in that part of Turkey captured 
by the Russians. Mr. Williams speaks with 
first hand knowledge of the conditions in 
the Near East, and the answer he makes to 
the Near Hastern Question is the result 
of close contact with its suffering people. 
66 HY are you Armenians, 
who have suffered as no 
other people have ever suf- 
fered, so free from hate 
for the Turks and Kurds, who have tor- 
tured and massacred an unoffending 
but progressive race?” 

Governor Hambartsoumiantz and I 
were returning from the mass of ruins 
that had once been Ardjesh. On both 
sides of the road, mounted guards cbv- 
ered every rise of land for a front of 
more than a mile. Trudging along the 
road, smiling and happy, were a hun- 
dred soldiers of the newly organized 
Armenian army, who had come out to 
rescue us from a party of ambushed 
Kurds beside a narrow ford. 

The day before and that morning, he 
had had most friendly conferences with 
several powerful Kurd chiefs. These 
picturesque but bloodthirsty henchmen 
of the Hun had come in only after hos- 
tages had been sent to their camps. Yet 
their conference with the leader of the 
Van Armenians was marked with per- 
fect confidence and good will. 

It was dramatic, that strange meet- 
ing in Ardjesh. Over in the city, with 
its skeletons of former homes showing 
their eyeless sockets to the heavens, 
were four great pyramids of human 
bones—crumbling monuments to Turk- 
ish efficiency under German direction. 
The people laid down their arms in re- 
turn for solemn promises of immunity 
from massacre. 

“Save your bullets for foxes,” said 
the commander, and only a handful of 
half-crazed women and children escaped 
the inhuman slaughter which wiped out 
ten thousand lives. ; 


MAYNARD OWEN WILLIAMS 


“The Kurds are not to blame,” replied 
the Governor. “They are ignorant and 
know no better. You heard how Kamil 
Beg described the methods by which the 
Turks have kept his people poor and 
uneducated and then have used them 
as butchers. We cannot hate such dupes. 
Their condition is as bad as ours. 

“When leaders attempt to carry out 
such cruel measures as were decided 
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upon, the men who do the dirty work 
have to be given a free hand. The. of- 
ficers took the young women, but the 
other loot fell into the hands of the 
common fighters. The man we are after 
is not the untaught savage, trained as 
a brute, but the man who sits behind a 
polished table strewn with maps, and 
finding a spot where resistance to his 
greed for world-might may develop, 
says, ‘Wipe it out!’ Abdul Hamid was 
our first enemy. The Young Turks, 
jealous of Armenian worth, were next. 
But the arch-fiend of them all is the 
man who planned this thing years ago, 


while giving churches to the 
Holy Land. Armenia’s enemy to- 
day is not the Kurd, but the Kaiser.” 

Germany’s Pan-Turanian dream 
seems to be materializing. Defeat on the 
western front will once more drive the 
German war-lords to seek victory else- 
where. Aside from a small band of Ar- 
menian patriots in the Erivan district, 
there is no definitely pro-Ally force from 
the Bosphorus to the English armies in 
Jerusalem and Mesopotamia. And even 
those forces will be endangered if Ger- 
man propaganda among the Tartars, 
Persians and other Moslems is success- 
ful, as it gave promise of being when I 
left the Caucasus last April. 

The spirit of revenge for what the 
Turk has done, the desire to save the 
remnant of the Armenian race, and the 
determination to crush forever a Pan- 
German movement which might reach 
India itself—all seem to cry out to us 
to declare war on Turkey. But big, rich 
and brave as America is, she is unable 
to wage such a war at present. We have 
no men ready to make a declaration of 
war effective and France and Italy will 
need all the men we can train for 
months to come. 

The dash of American arms has never 
been felt in the Turkish theater of war. 
But the power and humanity of Ameri- 
can missionary and relief work has 
made itself felt for decades. If we de- 
clare war on Turkey, we can send force 
there only by lessening our shipments 
to France and Italy. But American re- 
lief work in Turkey would stop at once. 
During months of “paper war,” new 
suffering would ensue, for which our 
rash act would be immediately responsi- 
ble, and we would lose all our influence 
among a wavering people. 

American missionaries are credited 
with keeping us out of a war for which 
in years past they have eagerly exhort- 
ed. But it is not fear that their lives 
will be taken, their relief work stopped 
or their property confiscated that makes 
them urge patience and forbearance 
now. It is the menace of the German 
army. They hold to the principle of war 
that the “army of the 





All around us, that 


February day, were 
thousands of Kurds, 
starving but well 


armed, who restrained 
their blood-lust because 
it was understood that 
the Armenians had 
powerful and interested 
friends. It was the last 
good opportunity for 
compromise or confer- 
ence. Two days later, 
the Armenian army at 
Erzerum retreated in a 
panic before the Turks. 
Today, no one knows 
but what another mas- 
sacre has been inciden- 
tal to the passage of a 
Turkish army across 








enemy is the objective” 
and they recognize 
Prussianism rather 
than Kurdish brutality 
as the power which 
must be crushed. 

We cannot yet de- 
clare an effective war 
on Turkey. But we may 
be sure that every Al- 
lied success on the 
western front will be re- 
flected in the thoughts 
and plans of the Near 
East—home of oppor- 
tunists. Persians, Tar- 
tars, Georgians, Af- 
ghans and Turkomen 
are jucging the safety 
of their plans by the 
fortunes of war in 








the face of Armenia 
from Erzerum to Tabriz. 
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Press Illustrating 


Tabriz, Persia, taken by the Turks, who sacked the American mission 


France. But the west- 
[Continued on page 267 























the war, but it sometimes seems to me 

that the methods of warfare are some- 
what conservative and lacking in original- 
ity. Now if I were managing the business— 
tho I do not mean to force myself upon the 
Administration—I should see what could 
be done in the way of enlisting new allies, 
not merely of the human race, but of other 
branches of the animal kingdom. The primi- 
tive man before he had learned his a b c’s 
bad trained the wild horse to carry him 
against or away from his enemies and the 
wolf to follow the trail and fight for him. 
Has not the modern man brains enough to 
do as much? Why should we think only of 
machines to counteract the new machines 
of war? Since our foes have carried the 
war into the air and the sea why not meet 
them with the denizens of these elements? 

We have hitherto treated the whale as an 
enemy. We have hunted him down 
and almost exterminated him. Would it not 
be better policy as well as more Christian— 
so rarely do these coincide—to make a 
friend and servant of the whale? A whale 
is bigger than a submarine, and a merchant 
vessel convoyed by a school or, better yet, 
a university of whales would be quite im- 
mune from attack. Sharks might be trained 
to bite off periscopes and sword fish to 
puncture U-boats or destroyers. We have 
all seen pictures of sword fishes piercing 
wooden boats but of course the boney 
weapon would have to be reinforced with 
a chrome steel point to penetrate armor 
plate. Sea lions might be trained in re- 
trieving torpedoes. Don’t tell me that they 
could not be taught this. I have seen them 
playing ball, balancing wands and setting 
off fireworks which I could never do if, like 
the sea lions, I had no hands. A few hun- 
dred crocodiles brought from the Nile and 
set to crawling up the Dardanelles would 
soon have cleared the strait of contact 
mines and as for the electric mines a 
trained gymnotus would set them off. 

Best of all would be the octopus. If we 
could get one of the same species as Hugo 
used in his “Toilers of the Sea” we could 
do wonders with submarines, propellers, 
torpedoes and mines. How it would cheer 
the British up to see an octopus coming 
into the mouth of the Thames with eight 
U-boats, one under each arm. 

For aerial warfare we could make use 
of the birds. The American eagle has hith- 
erto done nothing for the country that has 
so honored him. Why should we not go 
hawking for Zeppelins with eagles? Their 
claws, armed sharp with steel spurs, like 
fighting cocks, would make short work of 
a silk gas-bag. Owls and bats might be em- 
ployed as sentries for night work, as they 
would be better than watch dogs since they 
could pass silently thru the night air. The 
roc is unfortunately extinct but a condor 
ought to be able to drop bombs with a lit- 
tle practise more accurately than the Ger- 
man aviators have shown in British airs. 
If the parrot could be crost with the car- 
rier pigeon we could transmit oral mes- 
sages. Possibly the parrot could be trained 
to perch in the enemy’s camp and pick up 
conversation, a sort of feathered dicto- 
graph. But very likely this is chimerical. 
Parrots may not be discreet enough for 
espionage. 

Insects, altho they are the most tractable 


[: not mean to criticize the conduct of 


and best organized of living beings and 
have been beld up to us as models of in- 
telligence by Solomon and the socialists, 
have never yet been enlisted in the service 
of man. If this could be accomplished they 
would be of the greatest advantage. An 
army of Colorado grasshoppers sent into 
Germany next summer would clean off 
every green thing and bring the war to an 
end in the fall. They could also stop trains 
by greasing the tracks. I have seen them 
do this in Kansas. A swarm of hornets or 
wasps sert into the enemy’s trenches might 
do as well as gas in clearing the way for 
an attack. Fireflies might be used for night 
signalling. I have often tried to read their 
dots and dashes on a summer night but not 
knowing their code I was never able to in- 
terpret their signals. If termites could be 
induced to eat out the insides of the wood- 
work of the barricades or of bridge timbers 
so they would collapse at a touch it would 
be a valuable aid. 

Ever since men have been fighting one 
another they have made use of the animals. 
Horses for cavalry and chariots, sometimes 
elephants and camels, have figured in war- 
fare from the earliest historic ages. Of the 
earnivora only the cheetah or hunting 
leopard has proved serviceable. The Span- 
ish tried to defend the city of Panama by 
stampeding herds of cattle against the at- 
tacking British. But with modern educa- 
tional methods, say the Montessori or the 
Gary system, it ought to be possible to do 
more in this line than the ancients were 
able to do. Moles and woodchucks would 
be very serviceable for tunneling. Beavers 
might be sent out at night to gnaw down 
the posts of the opposing entanglements. If 
all we read of caprine omnivorousness 
be true, goats could be set to chewing up 
the barbed wire. Giraffes might be utilized 
for a walking wireless or perambulating 
periscopes. Horses have not been of much 
use in this war so the Australians who are 
expert riders have not been employed to 
the best advantage. Why not, then, mount 
them upon the only large quadruped in- 
digeneous to the island? A squadron of 
Anzac kangaroo cavalry leaping trenches 
would strike terror to the Hunnish heart. 
The pouches of the kangaroos would be 
convenient for carrying cartridges. 

I could suggest other equally promising 
plans for winning the war—but what’s the 
use? Perhaps not one of those I have here 
specified wiil be adopted, for a hide-bound 
and red-taped bureaucracy pays little heed 
to the advice of outsiders. I do not ask 
compensation. I do not expect gratitude. 
But in giving freely to my country the re- 
sults of my excogitations I have the secret 
satisfaction of feeling that I am doing my 
bit. 

+ 
*-* 

The American papers are using some 
rather vigorous English just now in re- 
gard to the Germans, but our lack of prac- 
tise in vituperation puts us at a disad- 
vantage. If we could only resurrect Hein- 
rich Heine it would put some ginger into 
the press campaign. What leader, writer or 
paragraphist could beat this: 

I could not trust this Prussia, this tall, pietis- 
tic hero in gaiters, this braggart with the ca- 
pacious maw, carrying a corporal’s staff which 
he first dips in holy water before bringing it 


down on your head. I had great misgivings about 
this philosophic, Christian, military despotism, 


this medley of beer, deceit and sand. Repulsive, 
deeply repulsive to me was ever this Prussia, 
this pedantic, hypocritical, sanctimonious Prus- 
sia—this Tartuffe among the nations. 

Somehow Heine has never been so popu- 
lar in Prussia as elsewhere and many a 
naive American tourist has been surprized 
to find that his well-meant eulogies of his 
favorite German poet have met with a cold 
reception from his German hosts. 

. 


es 

The librarian had gone out in the after- 
noon to de some shopping or other import- 
ant business but she had put the Carnegie 
in charge of her younger sister, a thoroly 
conscientious and obliging girl. So when 
a note came in from a lady saying: “Please 
send me some cheerful and amusing fic- 
tion; I am sick of reading about the hor- 
rors of war,” the conscientious understudy 
looked over the index cards and picked out: 

Hugo:,‘“‘The Man Who Laughs.” 

Stevenson: “The Merry Men.” 


Andreyev: ‘“‘Red Laughter.” 
Wharton: “The House of Mirth.” 


At a recent examination in English at 
the University of Atlantis the candidates 
were asked to “Discuss the composite na- 
ture of the English language,” and one 
of them began: “The English language is 
a vast lake into which countless tongues 
are continually pouring their contents.” 

As a teacher once said about a similar 
sentence: “It is grammatically correct but 
it sounds strange to the English-speaking 
ear.” 

In reply to another question: “What is 
the meaning of ‘galley proof’?” one in- 
genious student wrote: “It means unusual- 
ly strong, for only the most enduring men 
could survive the galleys.” 

' * 
** 

When you listen to an impassioned ap- 
peal to turn the rascals out or an attack 
upon people in power just ask yourself 
whether you would rather live under the 
authority of the speaker than the present 
incumbent. 

s 


** 

Ever since the Wright brothers used to 
get their school ma’am sister to figure out 
their early aeroplane designs mathematics 
has been the guide to the navigation of the 
air. A member of the British Flying Corps 
exprest this intimate relation of theory 
and practise in his song entitled “A Gal- 
lant Young Airman Lay Dying”: 

When the court of inquiry assembles, 
Please tell them the reason I died 

Was because I forgot twice iota 
Was the minimum angle of glide. 

The author of these verses has since 
been killed at the front, tho whether it was 
because he forgot to multiply iota by two 
the news does not state. 

* 


*? 

Whenever I get time I am going to write 
a series of popular novels under the follow- 
ing titles, for which caveat for copyright 
is hereby filed: 

Dolorosa the Sad Book, 

Furianna the Mad Book, 

Villainessa the Bad Book, 

Snoberina the Cad Book, 

Hermione the Fad Book. 


Each to his own *job. Leave kicking to 
the mule. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A MOTION PICTURE 


Behind the motion picture 
scenes is a fascinating, curios- 
ity challenging realm. Here is a narrative 
of actual experience that will be found in- 
structive as well as amusing. The author 
contributed “A Theatrical Press Agent’s 
Confession” to The Independent some years 
ago. As stated on the previous occasion, we 
can vouch for his integrity and fairness. 

The following article is the first of a 
series of three dealing with the inner side 
of the picture indusiry. The other two. 
which will appear in later issues of The 
Independent, will tell of the big film cor- 
porations, yive a summary of past accom- 
plishments and take a look into the future. 


Y entry into motion picture business 

was made thru a friend telephoning 

me: “Come to New York at once! 
I’ve the biggest proposition in the world’s 
history, and there’s a place for you in it.” 
Three days later I presented myself in New 
York, my wife accompanying me. “It’s a 
motion picture I want you to write about,” 
said my New Boss, “with 11,946 actual 
scenes, 25,000 actors, 6,000 horses, cost 
$750,000, and is unquestionably the greatest 
dramatic and historical spectacle ever con- 
ceived or realized by the mind of man. 
Mrs. Press Agent,” he added, turning to 
my wife, “beg, borrow, steal, or dig in the 
old stocking for all the cash you can lay 
hands on, and buy a better investment than 
United States bonds, I mean the $2 tickets 
for the opening night of our show. Mark 
my words, those seats will be selling on the 
sidewalk for $5 apiece, and you’ll become a 
rich woman.” 

Strange to relate, everything turned out 
pretty nearly as the manager predicted, 
even tho my wife and I were too conserva- 
tive to gamble in the tickets. The photo- 
play ran an entire season in New York 
und earned more than a million dollars, 


PRESS AGENT 


PART I. NEW YORK AND LOS ANGELES 


with all kinds of fancy prices paid for the 
seats. The manager and his executives 
moved down from Harlem to more expen- 
sive homes near Central Park. We ate in 
the best hotels, smoked perfecto cigars, were 
interviewed instead of interviewing, and 
when: we journeyed afield were received 
like nabobs. I devoted myself to the com- 
position of prose symphonies, concertos and 
sonatas on the manager’s lyric theme of 
11,946 scenes, 25,000 actors, 6,000 horses, 
and $750,000 production.” These works 
were quickly gobbled up and duly printed. 
I cannot say we were exactly drunk with 
success, but we seemed to be living in a 
dream-world just the same. 

With the full tide of prosperity ensued 
a struggle for power among the four pro- 
prietors. These were the president of the 
company, who owned 51 per cent of the 
capital stock and was nicknamed Brutus 
from his sulking in his tent when things 
didn’t please him; the producer, a happy, 
irresponsible genius whom we called Cesar ; 
the author of the play, nicknamed the Old 
Gray Wolf, and the daring young show- 
man, my managerial friend, who had car- 
ried the spectacle to commercial success. 

The Old Gray Wolf carried dynamite 
about with him in the form of sensational 
publicity statements, which it was my duty 
te extract from him if possible and bury 
in our pigeonholes. The producer-genius, on 
the other hand, was a human skyrocket of 
fantastic invention and fancy; on his ap- 
pearance, we had to shut up shop and win 
what of practical use we could from the 
scintillating verbal fireworks. The young 
manager kept a bunch of written “resigna- 
tions” handy to forfend the demands and 
exactions of the other three. The Irish- 
American office boy called him “The Great 
Resigner,” for it is recorded that in one 
day he threw up his job no less than 

















Courtesy * amos ¢ buyer >-Laseny Cor poration 


Shouting to Indians “Stay dead, there. You're spoiling the show,” is the easiest part of 
the directcr’s job. Sometimes he hus to show the heroine how to play her love scenes 
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eighteen times! This method 


of asserting authority by 
offering frequently to relinquish it. 
proved exceedingly effective. The ama- 
teurish, untheatrical schemes of _ the 


other bosses were squelched as they realized 
that they could not do without the general 
manager. In the end, he won their entire 
confidence and built up for them a splendid 
property. ‘ ; 

Six months after the inception of the 
photoplay, Brutus and some of his friends 
organized a large “film program” corpora- 
tion, for which I was asked to do the press- 
work. This was my long-coveted opportun- 
ity of gaining a more intimate view of pic. 
turedom than a New York run and hearsar 
information had afforded. As all our pro 
ductions were to be made in California, | 
obtained .the chief’s consent to visiting the 
picture eldorado of Los Angeles and study 
ing the studios at first hand. 


N my arrival I found Cesar in the 

Chinese Quarter of the western city. 
staging a blood-curdling melodrama with 
the aid of a dozen Oriental laundrymen and 
his own matinee idols and heroines. The 
“Chinks” were having: the time of their 
lives, for violence had long since departed 
from that peaceful district and it was as 
much fun for them to play highbinder as it 
is for an Apache to play “movie” Indian 
The next day I sought out great Cesar’s 
studio for mementos of the extraordinary 
cinema production that was still playing in 
the East. The mise-en-scene had vanished. 
but how about the armies, both human and 
equine? 

“Huh!” grunted a propertyman to whom 
T addrest my question. “Twenty-five thou- 
sand people and siz thousand horses, did 
you say? Feller, take it from me, there 
might have been a matter of 600 actors on 
the lots, includin’ supers, an’ mebbe they 
was as many as sixty or seventy-five cow 
punchers and ponies in one of the big rides 
Say, how long you been in the movin’ picte: 
business?” . 

Without committing myself on this point 
I moved on to the next studio, the head 
quarters of an ex-blacksmith who had be 
come famed for “stunt” comedies of the 
hair-raising order. “Honest John” greeted 
me with hearty Irish handshake and made 
me free of the works. They were a wonder 
land in which a child could have wandered 
happily for days. Every mechanical tri- 
umph—the dreadnaught, the howitzer, the 
submarine, the airplane, the complexus of 
railroad transport—was reproduced in toy 
like miniature. “Close-up” photographers 
worked the cameras as the little machine- 
performed the most alarming, gravity defy- 
ing evolutions. In other branches of the 
laboratory, an acrobat jumped off the roof 
of a twenty-story skyscraper by means of 
a neat fall from a table to the floor. An 
aerialist hung desperately to a parachute 
in mid-air while actually dangling from a 
steel rod fixed on a platform, with an um 
brella cover suspended over him. The 
beautiful heroine was “thrown to the lions.” 
but without appeasement to their appetites 
or danger to her, because of an invisible 
wire barriers that separated ’em. 

“Shades of Baron Munchausen!” I re- 
marked to myself. “And then they tell us 
that pictures never lie!” 

On a trip to a third studio I was still 
more astonished to find an old friend, the 
former traffic cop at the corner of Broad- 
way and Forty-second street, New York. 
transmogrified into a Wild Western herv. 
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He was booted, chapped and spurred, car- 
ried a “gun” in each hand, wore a big 
knife in his belt, a bandanna kerchief 
around his neck, and his $50 Stetson som- 
brero was held in place by means of a 
leather band passing under his chin. 

“How do you like it, Bill?’ I asked. 

“Pretty well,” he replied. “The beer ain’t 
as good as it is in New York, an’ the 
cabarets are poor. Eats are all right. an’ the 
sleepin’s fine. This new leadin’ woman of 
ours had me worried some, but the Boss 
tells the director to give me all the close- 
ups, an’ I guess that’ll tune her down a bit. 
Oh, I'll be in to see you in the Broadway 
office in a couple of months! They give us 
a reprieve from this here condemned City 
of the Angels twice a year, an’ we go back 
East to see what living is like.” 

Inspection of “cutting” and “assembling” 
was the next step of my experience, for 
which I entered a darkened viewing cham- 
ber with the director, the editor, and the 
stenographer who took notes under the light 
of a tiny electric bulb. As the critical com- 
mittee saw the inchoate picture flashed on 
the screen, and ordered excisions here, re- 
arrangements there, and captions or titles 
inserted in still other places, the note-taker 
followed them closely. The typed directions 
were afterward turned over to the cutter 
and assembler, who scissored and repasted 
the film and saw to it that additional cap- 
tions were drawn, photographed and in- 
serted. The film editor—-unlike the news- 
paper man—works in the dark, talks in- 
stead of writes, corrects a moving instead 
of a still object, and indicates the changes 
instead of personally performing them. Yet 
just as high a level of skill is necessary. 
The editor of your picture is equally im- 
portant with the editor of your magazine 
or newspaper. 


NE. morning toward the close of my 

stay, I was invited to go out upon “lo- 
eation,”’ as it is called, and view a Mexican 
battle. The time of starting was officially 
bulletined as 7 a. m., but in the loose, un- 
businesslike methods of direction it was 
several hours later before the entire cara- 
van got under motion. I amused myself by 
observing the activities of the numerous 
open-air stages where no less than ten com- 
panies were rehearsing or acting before the 
camera. The scenario department had 
placed these ten companies in as many 
historic eras, each with its own peculiar 
fashions and settings. At times the work 
halted and the players and periods would 
mix, Miss 1915 chatting merrily with a 
bearded Babylonian monarch and Cleopatra 
exchanging confidences with Joan of Are or 
Helen of Troy. Over in one corner John the 
Baptist was talking to the Spanish cigaret 
girl, Carmen, who was blowing smoke rings 
in his face. Sam Houston and Davy 
Crockett discussed militarism with the 
German Crown Prince, gentlemen of the 
cloth joked grass-skirted ladies from 
Hawaii, whilst the venerable Don Quixote, 
forgetful of his Dulcinea, was illustrating 
the fox-trot with a belle of drawing room 
comedy. About half past ten a noted New 
York actor, his face made up in the dread- 
ful whiteness of a clown’s, burst forth from 
his dressing room and called out to all and 
sundry: “Am I good? Am I good?’ He was 
to be the Yankee star of the Mexican battle 
aforementioned. His leading lady looked like 
a pygmy, albeit a very trim and chic one, 
and I wondered how in the world the pair 
would “register” in the film as representa- 
tives of New York’s 400. 

The vividly costumed “armies” having 
departed in the lumbering autobusses about 
10 a. m., the rest of us started an hour 
later by motor cars for the grounds. The 
irony of the cinema placed me next to an 
“efficiency expert.” He talked all the way 
out of “overhead,” costs and economies—a 
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I'he director, manuscript in hand, looks very much out of place in the splendor of this 
Persian garden (in Los Angeles, U. S. A.). But this time he’s part of the picture 


sing-song drivel that bore as much relation 
to the terrific wastage of film-making as 
voodoo incantations would bear to the for- 
tunes of war. Happily’ relieved from him 
by our arrival at the desert-and-cactus loca- 
tion twenty-five miles, out, I turned to 
watch the Yaquis and Mexicans deploying 


over the landscape. The director bossed - 


them with a leather-lunked voice reinforced 
by the megaphone. The head Yaqui was an 
American actor, much bedaubed with 
chrome and magenta, but the others were 
Hopis and Apaches who love to “play sav- 
age.” On the other side the motley battalion 
of Ios Angeles “Mex” were led by a one- 
armed Irish-American soldier of fortune 
who had stolen cattle and robbed haciendas 
with Villa. 

Both sides got away to a flying start, the 
Yaquis first, carrying everything before 
them as they shrieked the favorite war 
cries and discharged the blank charges 
of musketry against the foe. For 
running ability I have never seen the 
“Mex” equaled; every mother’s son of ’em 
could have won a prize in the Olympic 
races. Later the Mexicans came back and 
“cleaned up” the Yaquis, the latter per- 
forming many thrilling death-agonies in the 
course of their supposed extermination. The 
more lively of them, however, would not 
stay in the picture, they bobbed up re- 
peatedly to watch what was going on; to 
which the director angrily shouted at them: 
“Stay dead there! You’re spoiling the 
show.” 

Between the two big battles the cele- 
brated New York thespian I have alluded 
to, performed prodigies of single-handed 
valor, rescuing his inamorata, defending an 
adobe house against the attacks of the cut- 
throats, and firing off much ammunition. 
He seemed to take it all joyously like a 
kind of picnic, and to this amazing zest in 
action I attribute largely his popularity 
with the public. At the end of a perfect day 
we returned to Los Angeles, the players 
dispersed, and the film record of the strenu- 
ous proceedings was developed and printed. 
When I looked at it twenty-four hours 
later, the pygmy leading lady had somehow 
become a most personable young heroine, 
and the clown-whitened face of the star was 
unduly whitened no longer, but just the 
right complexion of a New York City youth 
plucked bodily from Fifth avenue and 
thrust into the Mexican wilds. 

Ten days in Los Angeles! I regretted the 


fate that compelled me to leave the mimic 
world and return to the New York grind. 
Somehow the tang of the unreal, happy-go- 
lucky life had gotten into my blood; unlike 
the ex-policeman actor, I didn’t long for 
Broadway cafes and could have stayed in 
Madcap Land a year. Yet business sense 
told me that most of the folk I had met 
were wilful, spendthrift children. Cesar’s 
studio was run in a helter-skelter, hugger- 
mugger style that (in spite of his having 
made the big spectacle for $110,000 instead 
of $750,000, as claimed) boded ill for the 
success of our new weekly film program. 
No business hours; no collocation of re- 
sources at fixed times and places; “artistic 
jealousy” of stars that sometimes stopped 
a production for days together: I had never 
seen anything like it in my fifteen years’ 
experience of theaterdom. The cinema had 
sent the actors out of doors and, for the 
nonce, had given them unlimited resources 
to play with. They were enjoying the 
bonanza era as only grown-up children 
could enjoy it. Perhaps all of us were 
touched with the same frenzy. Daydreaming 
of some great future Morgan or Rockefeller 
that should organize the films, I handed my 
suitcases, loaded with photographs, up the 
Pullman car steps and journeyed back to 
New York. 

I had had some inkling of the studio 
extravagance during my trip to Los An- 
geles. The directors wanted to make the 
best pictures, lacked business ‘judgment, 
and set no jimits to the salaries paid. Stage 
actors who had been getting $500 or $600 
a week in New York, found that they could 
go to the coast and reap thousands. An in- 
stance was the celebrated lady who received 
the lump sum of $15,000, the use of a house 
and yacht, and all expenses of her stay for 
five weeks’ posing. Not all the stars made 
good. But they all had to be paid, and this 
was only the preliminary expense. 

The directors-general earned king’s ran- 
soms, and were surrounded by a little world 
of courtiers whose pay bore no relation to 
hard facts. Costumes, furniture, settings, 
were shipped in wholesale from New York 
when they could not be obtained in Los 
Angeles. The leaders, of course, were the 
actors, and the merry game went unchecked, 
as under the terms of the contract the 
directors got $40,000 a feature and could 
spend it as they liked. 

(The second installment will be published 
in a later issue) 











INSURANCE AND THE NATIONAL 


GOVERNMENT 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


tho not probable, of development as 
the result of the exercize of two 
powers by the Federal Government. 

By those interested in such matters, it 
is well known that none of the property 
of the United States is insured against loss 
or damage due to any cause. As far as my 
knowledge extends in this direction, that 
liability has always been carried by the 
Government. If there has been any excep- 
tion, I have never seen it noted anywhere. 
The custom, then, long continued, of itself 
assuming this liability constitutes one of 
the powers mentioned. 

Since the war began the Government, 
as is its privilege under the circumstances, 
has commandeered various private prop- 
erty, the most ¢onspicuous example of which 
is the railroads. All such property, cov- 
ered against loss and damage by fire in cor- 
porations transacting that business has 
passed into the custody and control of the 
Government, and is by it being operated 
under an agreement with the respective 
owners, 

Some time subsequent to the passing of 
the railroads into the custody of the Gov- 
ernment, the Secretary of the Treasury an- 
nounced that none of the insurance out- 
standing on them would be renewed. 

This joins the exercize of the two powers 
to which I have referred. I have described 
the situation thus created as interesting. 
To the insurance interests it may verge 
upon the dangerous. That some prominent 
underwriters regard the possibilities with 
apprehension, is clearly apparent. 


A N interesting situation is possible, 


T is well known in insurance circles that 

there are in both the House and Senate 
and among the subordinates in one or two 
Departments at Washington, men who are 
striving permanently to commit the Gov- 
ernment to a system of state insurance. 
A number of bills introduced in Congress 
reveal some such intention. None of these 
measures go directly at the object, but all 
of them in one or another way make the 
United States an insurer. One of them, 
presumably in an effort at what we may 
call camouflage, proposes to indenmify 
farmers against loss through the elements 
of all “non-perishable” products. The hon- 
est meaning of that description is plainly 
incomprehensible by any straight-thinking 
person, and it is difficult to evade the con- 
clusion that its employment covers what 
is sometimes called a “joker.” 

After carefully considering the matter, I 
have arrived at the opinion that all these 
attempts, even if the bills became law, 
would be futile in the absence of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution authorizing the 
Government to participate in lines of busi- 
ness now the especial prerogative of private 
persons; nor do I think that the insurance 
interests feel any apprehension on this 
score. 

The present danger, if there is any, lies 
in another direction. For war purposes the 
executive powers of the Government have 
grown to be nearly absolute, and properly 
so. The principal business of this nation 
at present is the waging of war, successful 
war, against the Tentral Powers of Europe. 
All other enterprizes are subordinate and 
contributory to that business. In the prose- 
ecution of that design it is desired by all 
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patriotic citizens that all the national re- 
sources be employed and it is expected that 
none so employed will be unnecessarily in- 
jured. 

But we are not to forget that we are 
dealing with human beings and not with 
angels. We see coteries of men using the 
war for the purpose of advancing the par- 
ticular principles they advocate. We find 
the prohibitionists using every available 
artifice, we discover them taking advantage 
of any war measure, to fasten that sump- 
tuary doctrine in our laws. What they and 
the leaders of other schools cannot speedily 
accomplish by direct methods, they will at- 
tempt in other ways. Their plain purpose 
seems to be to use the exgencies of the war 
to so change conditions during the war as 
to make their doctrines permanent after the 
war. 

Now, if we carry this idea into the busi- 
ness of insurance we will readily see how 
easy it might be for the advocates of Gov- 
ernment insurance to make progress by 
using the war to advance their own inter- 
ests. 


HE second large and important piece of 

private property taken over by the Gov- 
ernment was that of the telegraphs and 
telephones. 

If, following the precedent set in 
the case of the railroads, the insurance 
on this property is allowed to lapse, the 
insurance companies will be again deprived 
of millions of dollars of premiums annually. 
There is a present demand that the meat- 
packing industry pass into the control of 
the Government. Here are additional mil- 
lions of premiums deducted from the com- 
panies’ incomes. 

Continue that process of first com- 
mandeering large lines of private busi- 
ness and then dropping the outstanding 
insurance and a breach of large propor- 
tions will be made in the annual incomes of 
the insurance companies. 

It is an insidious process of emascula- 
tion which persisted in long enough is bound 
to undermine the fire insurance fabric as 
now constituted. 

Excluding the telegraphs and telephones, 
the insurance on which has not yet been 
affected, it is estimated that the insurance 
companies have already lost about $26,- 
000,000 in annual premiums on property 
taken over by the Government. This, I 
should say, is about 5 per cent of the whole 
amount. 

Continue this process with any reason- 
able degree of industry during the remain- 
der of the war period and not only will the 
insurance companies suffer the dispersal of 
a very large part of their business and the 
disorganization of their working forces, but 
scores of thousands of citizens who have 
labored for years as agents on commissions 








The insurance Department of The 
Independent will undertake to fur- 
nish on the request of readers any 
information respecting the business 
of insurance and the companies 
transacting it which we have or can 
procure. Address all communications 
on insurance subjects to the director 
of The Independent Insurance Service 




















will be deprived of their occupations and 
means of livelihood. 

Discussing this question in a letter to 
the agent of another insurance company 
who had requested an explanation of -a 
statement previously made, Mr. Henry 
Evans, president of the Continental Insur- 
ance Company, the Fidelity-Phenix Insur- 
ance Company and the American Eagle 
Insurance Company, representing combined 
assets of nearly $60,000,000, after stating 
that if the taking of the railroad insur- 
ance were all, there would be little to con- 
sider, says: 

But the facts are that the Government is 
likely to assume the fire risk in connection with 
the properties of the telephone and telegraph 
companies and also all insurance connected with 
other properties that have come under its juris- 
diction. This will apply to many mills, etc., 
formerly owned by alien enemies now in the 
hands of the Alien Property Custodian. There 
are hundreds of these plants. Again, when the 
Government buys merchandise for the main- 
tenance of the war all insurance is dropped and 
in this way the insurance of property costing 
hundreds of millions is dropped out of the mar- 
ket. This property is located in warehouses 
awaiting shipment. 


These subtractions, constantly increasing, 
are in addition to the insurance carried 
under marine covers by the Government 
on hulls and cargoes and employers’ liabil- 
ity insurance on workmen in the service 
of the Government in multifarious capaci- 
ties. 


Continuing his statement, Mr. 
says: 

I am sure that you will see that the outlook 
is not bright for the insurance business and that 
if the program now under consideration is car- 
ried out it means the death-knell of the American 
agency system. Aside from this it means that 
unless the Government builds up rather than 
pulls down the American marine insurance com- 
panies. the merchants in this country will never 
succeed in securing our share of the world trade. 

I am looking at this matter from what might 
be called a disinterested position, because, while 
1 want to see the companies of which I am presi- 
dent grow stronger and bigger each and every 
year, still from a money standpoint I know that 
I can liquidate them today and get more dollars 
for my stockholders than they can get by selling 
the stock in the market. 

I am doing everything that I can do to protect 
the American agency system, but I am very sure 
that I wili not have success unless I have the 
hearty codperation and help of the sixty-six thou- 
sand local agents that are referred to in the 
interview that you quote from. 


F, indeed, there is any disposition at 

Washington to alter the status of the 
privately owned insuring structure of the 
country. the movement will doubtless be 
vigorously opposed by the states as an ag- 
gression on their prerogatives. 

I think that in any movement hav- 
ing Government insurance for its ob- 
ject, the established insurance _inter- 
ests will have in the front line of 
their supporters the insurance com- 
missioners of all the states. Those who have 
thus far exprest any opinion are against 
it. 

Superintendent of Insurance Jesse S. 
Phillips recently made this statement after 
lengthily discussing the subject: 

In my opinion, it is unnecessary for the Gov- 
ernment to engage in the business of insurance. 
The present corporate agencies and mutual com- 
panies and associations, together with the new 
capital which will naturally be employed to form 
additional companies, will be sufficient to provide 
the property owners of this country with ample 
insurance protection, and I cannot believe that 
our people are willing to drift on the undemo- 
cratic rock of governmental insurance. 


Evans 
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Pig-breeding as an occupation is becom- 
ing quite sty-lish—London Opinion. 


Tot—How fast can you knit? . ' 
Madeline—Oh, about fifty knots an hour. Is No t I olly 
— Erchange. 


a All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Scot—Hoot mon! I ha ma ticket and I 
will na gang way. 


Don’t kill cats—they answer very useful 
purposes, say the humanitarians. Sauve qui 
purr!—-London Opinion. 
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“She—I heard you made the Glee Club. 
He—Yes, I sing shortstop: between first 
and second base-—Cornell Widow. 


No matches have been on sale in Berlin 
for some time. Yet there has been no short- 
age of strikes.—London Opinion. 


Mrs. Spratt—Is she musically inclined? | 


Mrs. Gatt—Well, she seems to have a 
leaning toward the pianist !—Judge. 


“Right will eventually prevail,” says the | 
Kaiser. So he’s getting despondent, is he? | 


— Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


“TI spent a very boring afternoon.” 
“How’s that?” 


“I was drilling on the Campus.”’—Yale | 


Record. 


“Does a woman always have the last 
word?” ‘ 

“No, sometimes she is talking to a 
woman.”— Widow. 


Tommy (who has been wounded for the 
fourth time)-—I know what it means, mate, 
them Huns don’t want me at this war !— 
London Opinion. 


Angry Prof.—Do you think this elass is 
a joke, young man? 

Stude—No sir, I’m not laughing at the 
class.—J ack-o’-Lantern. 


Bella—I wonder who was the first 
woman to get her gowns from Paris? 

Stella—Helen of Troy, no doubt!— 
Punch Bowl. 


“Father, what kind of boats were the 
rams they used so much in the Civil War?” 

“They were probably the ancestors of the 
ewe-boats of today, my boy.’—Puck. 


It’s a puzzling question, 
Besides the wind or weather; 
That when two hearts are warmest, 
They always freeze together. 
—Widow. 


“Luxuries a tax must pay—” 
What are luxuries, I pray? 
“Luxuries, my friend, are what 
You possess—and I do not.” 

—R. K. H. in the Westminster Gazette. 


Shopkeeper—Well, ma’am, anything you 
would like today? 

Customer—Why, yes; I would like to 
select a birthday present for my husband, 
but he neither drinks, smokes, plays cards 
nor stays out late at night. 

Shopkeeper—Is he fond of faney work? 
-—Judge. 


Mary made an angel cake 

For her darling Charley's sake 
For his dear sake. 

Charley ate it every crumb 
Then he heard an angel's drum 
Calling softly. “Charley come,” 
And Charley went. 





—Widow. 


Dear IRELAND—When the house is on 
fire it’s no time for family quarrels. It’s no 
time to sulk and tolerate plots with the 
enemy at your doors. 

_ Forget your ill-timed Home Rule agita- 
tion; do your bit toward canning the Kai- 
ser. If the Huns win you'll have no home 
to rule! Sincerely yours, 
VERITAS. 
—Life. 








The Fault Is This: 


It is true that the tooth brush has 
proved disappointing. Millions of peo- 
ple find that brushed teeth still dis- 
color and decay. 


Tartar forms, despite the brushing. 
Pyorrhea is alarmingly common. Sta- 
tistics show that tooth troubles are 
constantly increasing. 


Every dentist knows the reason. It 
lies in a slimy, clinging film. The or- 
dinary dentifrice does not dissolve it. 
It gets into crevices, hardens and 
stays, and resists the tooth brush; and 
it causes nearly all tooth troubles. 

That film is what discolors—not 
your teeth. It hardens into tartar. It 
holds food which ferments and forms 


acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So that film which the tooth 
brush leaves is the thing that wrecks 
the teeth. 


Science has for years sought ways 
to end it. That way has now been 
found. Four years of clinical tests 
have proved it to many able authori-° 
ties. 

That way is now embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. You. can 
prove it for yourself, and quickly. And 
for that purpose we offer you a One- 
Week tube to try. 


Watch the Film Go 


Try Pepsodent for one week at our 
cost. You will gain a new idea of 
teeth-cleaning. You will know that 
the tooth brush need not fail. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to con- 
stantly prevent its accumulation. 


The great difficulty lay in the fact 
that pepsin must be activated. The 
usual method is an acid, harmful to 
the teeth. But science now has found 
a harmless activating method. Five 
governments have already granted 
patents. That method, employed in 
Pepsodent, makes possible today an 
effective pepsin dentifrice. 

Dental authorities have made thou- 
sands of tests, and have proved it in 
every way. Now weare asking every- 
one to prove it in the home. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week 
tube. Use it like any tooth paste and 
watch results. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Note the ab- 
sence of the film. See how teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


Do this to learn what really clean 
teeth mean. Prove for yourself that 
this great tooth-destroyer can be eas- 
ily defeated. You will then, we be- 
lieve, forever adopt this new teeth- 
cleaning method. Cut out the coupon 
now. ‘ 





One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 142, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 











Pepsadéen 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 


REG. U.S. 


(128) 
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War Training for Women 


A Call to Service—Trained Woman Secretaries 
are needed to speed Government Work : 


One of the Government's great 
needs is for trained secretaries and 
statistical workers. To help sup- 
ply them, Drexel Institute, in co- 
operation with the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, has prepared 
special training courses. 

Graduates of these courses will 
be eligible for certificates to posi- 
tions under Civil Service. The 
certification of graduation will be 
the basis for rating; no further 
scholastic test will be required. 


1. A four months’ intensive 
course for High School grad- 
uates who are qualified in 
Stenography and Type- 
writing and have had one 
year’s experience in business. 

2. Aone year’s intensive course 
for College graduates. 
Specific technical and statis- 
tical secretarial training of 
high grade. 





Drexel Institute’s special 
war training courses for 
women have been approved 


by the United States Civil 


Service Commission. 











Students who enter these courses 
will be at once in training for their 
country’s service. 

Uniform will be worn. Mili- 
tary regulations. 


Enrollment will be limited and 
applicants carefully selected. As 
courses begin October 7, we urge 
you to write at once for complete 
Bulletin No. 10 and enrollment 
blanks. 


The Nation needs you. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


Hollis Godfrey, Sc. D., Eng. D., LL. D., D. C. L., President 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


In addition to the above courses, Drexel Institute offers the regular 
Coursesin Domestic Science and Arts, Engineering and Secretarial Work. 
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Not only is this a 


Did You Order Your Copy? 


It has taken three years to prepare this picture history of the 
Great War. 


vivid and inspiring pictures, but a volume of permanent historic 


book of fascinating reading and 


value for the library of every American 
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224 pages. Highest grade coated paper. 437 
pictures. 
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The White Flame of France 


LENTIFUL as are the books about 

war-torn I’rance, there is always room 
for one more of the type produced by 
Maude Radford Warren. The author has 
been thru I’rance with open eyes, heart and 
mind, and she gives in this book a conver- 
sational account of her vivid impressions. 
Wherever possible, she allows people to tell 
their stories in their own words, introduc- 
ing us thus directly to men, women and 
children of many types and experiences— 
in England, in Paris, in Switzerland, at 
the front, and on the “Black Trail” of the 
German advance in ruined or hal‘-ruined 
villages. Whatever the person may be— 
soldier or child, Catholic or Quaker, sturdy 
mother of a family, or girl who made the 
great fall under pressure of hunger, she 
gives the kindly introduction that sets them 
talking freely and from their hearts. 

The impressions of a disinterested ob- 
server may do something more than inform 
those who cannot go to see for themselves. 
Will not criticisms such as the following 
loosen the rigidity of military red-tape? 

It was a hospital in Epernay that we visited 
first. . . . As we entered} the men rose, stood to 
atteni:cn and saluted. And my blood boi-ed, be- 
cause all the time we were in the ward they 
stood. that they must always do when a doctor 
enters. And why? Surely they have earned the 
right, have bought it with their blood, to sit in 
convalescence or lounge in the presence of a 
doctor who, whatever his devotion, has not had 
to give his own blood for France. 

The personal note is often tragic, but 
the writer always ends on a note of hope. 

They have given everything to France, these 
soldiers: their standards of living: their bodies, 
their souls, their minds; men who were once 
capable of splendid thoughts are now vacant- 
minded in the trenches; their minds are as if 
suspended till the war ends. There is nothing 
that France asks from them that she may not 
have, but they give because they love France 
and not because they like the grim job she has 


Happy little Solange, who plays in the old 
garden of the priests . . . unaware that he is 
a refugee. . . . May Solange be the forerunner 
of the new nation of French children who will 
have no memory of the horrors of war. 


The White Flame of France, by Maude Rad- 
ford Warren. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50, 


By the Grocer’s Boy ~ 


HE average woman would doubtless be 

surprized at the dark character the boy 
in the corner grocery store would paint for 
her. Like the milkman who always judged 
a woman by ker habit of having her pans 
out in the morning, every tradesman sees 
her by stundards of his own. 

Johnny Pryde, who plays the title role in 
another refreshing book by the author of 
“Wee Macgreegor,” is a sixteen-year-old 
Scottish boy who works for P. Clark, the 
grocer of Kirkside. 

“Mind ye,” he says, “it’s no aye the 
rich that buys the best nor the poor that 
buys the rottenest goods. It would astonish 
ye to hear what some folk in big hooses 
eats; but of course that’s a trade secret. 
But there canna be any harm in remarkin’ 
a few remarks on oor chief queerosities, the 
lady customers.” 

There is the woman who “bites yer nose 
vif if ye ask her to repeat her words,” but 
who is nevertheless very angry that she re- 
ceives a pound of finnan haddies when she 
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wanted fine cut ham, and a gross of fly- 
papers when she asked for Cross’s Finest 
Capers. : 

Then there is the woman who drives up 
in her motor just at closing time, gives her 
order “wi’ her nose up and her eyes down 
and instead of carrying it with her, drives 
off and leaves Johnny Pryde to take a 
three-mile walk in the rain with her four 
ounces of cocoa. 

There are many other types not at all 
indigenous to Scotland. They would doubt- 
less all be vecognized by every grocery boy 
from Bangor. Maine, to Missoula, Montana. 

They’re no a’ alike. Some is snotty, some 
hotty, some, I doobt, is dotty; and here and 
there ye strike a nice, dacent body among them. 
But takin’ them a’ round, it beats me to ken 
hoo P. Clark can put up wi’ them. I suppose 
it’s the man’s livin,’ but I’d sooner be a Turk 
nor kow-tow to some of them, especially the 
sort that looks at ye as if ye was damaged fruit 
and speaks as if they was feart a loose tooth 
would fall oot. We’ve got several of that brand. 
They walks in as if they was ower fine to 
breath the same air as a grocer, perfumed like 
a pomade factery, and ye can hardly make oot 
what they’re sayin’—whether they’re askin’ for 
butter or margerine or washin’ soda. 


Johnny Pryde, by J. J. Bell. Revell Com- 
pany. $1 


Dual Personality 


ACQUES was an upright young man. 

He loved wife and work, child and coun- 
try. He lacked only a little earthiness. 
Marcel, his best friend, was a gay young 
wastrel. He had a little too much earthi- 
ness. Both went to the front for France. 
Both were hit in the head by the same 
shell. Both were trepanned. Marcel died. 
Jacques lived. But Marcel’s brain, carried 
into his on the bullet, lived with him. 
His own memories were wrapt in the nerv- 
ous organism of Marcel. His own high 
purpose began to struggle against the self- 
indulgence of Marcel. Even his wife who 
had given him as Jacques a calm, pure 
devotion, now responded to his more vivid 
magnetism as Marcel with a tempestuous 
ardor that made him jealous for himself 
when he was Jacques. Dragged down by 
Marcel’s love of wine and women, Jacques 
ended the torments of his dual personality 
in 2 last great sacrifice to his country. 


The Man Who Survived. by Camille Marbo. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 


Books in Brief 


For tHe Ricut. (Putnam, $1.25.) Essays and 
addresses by members of the “Fight for Right 
movement, 


From THE Heart or A Fouxk, by Waverley Car- 
michael. (The Cornhill Company, Boston, $1.) 
Verses that express the spontaneous melody and 
simple rhythm characteristic of the negro race. 


RuraL Prostems or Topay, by Ernest R. 
Groves. (Association Press, $1.) A presentation 
of the differences between country and city life 
in family, school and church, as they confront 
the rural worker. 


At His Country’s Catt, by Albert Lee. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, $1.25.) Convine- 
ing and rapid series of climaxes in a young 
lieutenant’s adventures during the present war. 
For boys with red blood. 


ABRAHAM’s Bosom, by Basil King. (Harper’s, 
50 cents.) A short and not altogether convinc- 
ing attempt to explain the life beyond and to 
connect it up with life on earth. Tinged strongly 
with Idealistic philosophy. 

TEN MONTHS IN A GERMAN Rater, by Cap- 
tain John Stanley Cameron. (George H. Doran 
Company, $1,25.) Exciting story by victim of 
raider which captured fourteen vessels and laid 
500 mines during fifteen months’ cruise. 


THe LyricaL Porms or Huco von HorMANNS- 
THAL, translated by Charles Wharton Stork. 
(Yale Univ. Press, $1.25.) Mr. Stork has put 
into English excellently the delicacy and mystic 
quality of the lyrics by one of Germany’s finest 
modern poets. 


Tre Waite Roap or Mystery, The Note-Book 
of an American Ambulancier, by Philip Dana 
Orcutt. (John Lane Company, $1.25.) Vivid im- 
pressions from one of our authors with fine in- 
Sight and descriptive power. Excellent, quiet 
Style of “Old Glory,” “Vive l’Amerique!”’ book. 


For Hay Fever and 
Summer Colds 


Luden’s give real comfort to nose 
and throat. Many uses. Popular 
with soldiers on dusty hikes and 
drills. Luden’s allay thirst and re- 
fresh the mouth. You use Luden’s 
in winter—try them in summer, too. 


MENTHOL 
COUGH 
DROPS 








Boy About This! 


Boys, you can make 
good money each month 
selling The Boys’ Maga- 
zine. Gives splendid 
business experience of 
great value later on in 


life. 


Write us today for 5 
copies. Send no money. 


The Scott F. Redfield Co. 





Dept. A37 Smethport, Pa. 








Clear and Harmonious 


use the 





Plays all dise records. 
Write for Circular D 


Phonograph Records Sound 


—no scratch—no twang—no harsh, rasping, metallic 
sound to impair the beauty of the music when you 


ELLIS MELODIOUS REPRODUCER 


“It makes all the difference in the world.” It 
resurrects the “living voice’’ of the artist who made 
the record. All the tone values of instrumental music, solo or orchestral, are brought out 
perfectly and harmoniously with the overtones which musicians listen for. 

Words cannot convey to you an adequate idea of how much this wonderful little device will 
do to improve the playing of records. You must see it—hear it—compare the effect with any 
and all other reproducers you know of; then you will understand why every music lover 
owner of a phonograph who hears the Ellis Reproducer wants to own one. 


J. H. ELLIS, P. O. Box 882, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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BRONZE MEMORIAL 


TABLETS Prsas-Esrmcursss 


JNO.WILLIAMS. INC. Bronze Fouwpry (Est.1873) 
Ws.Donarp Mricwzu..Dinanes 550 W. 277! Sr. New York 













Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
or pads MR. C. E. BROOKS 


, ° 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken Lperts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C.E. BROOKS, 490F State St., Marshall, Mich. 











MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
National Efficiency Society 


may help you in solving your business 
problems. For circular of information 
write to the Executive Secretary, 119 West 
40th Street, New York. 

















How towrite, whatto write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
})_ art of self-expression. Make 
Jour spare time profitable. 
j/ ‘Turn your ideas into dollars, 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

v Play Writing, Photoplay 

P Writing, etc., taught person- 

Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 

for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 

a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 

Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
I One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 ‘a. week from 

photoplay writing alone. 

@ There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 

] they are constantly recommending our courses. 

We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated~catalogue free 
Please address 


The Home Correspondence School 


Deptt. 304, Springfield, Mass. 
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WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 


to come automatically as the result of a 
military decision on the battlefield. Endur- 
ing freedom never comes except thru law, 
and thru institutions established to inter- 
pret and enforce it. Simply driving the 
Germans back across the Rhine will accom- 
plish little. Compelling Germany to hand 
back to France Alsace-Lorraine and the 
billion dollars which she stole in 1871, and 
to rebuild every town and city which her 
armies have destroyed, and to court-mar- 
tial every one of her officers responsible 
for the hideous atrocities inflicted on help- 
less populations, would give relief to the 
universal human heart, but would not 
greatly advance the cause of liberty and 
peace. We have passed thru many critical 
times, but the most critical time of all is 
yet to come. The most momentous hour 
for our generation will strike when the war 
is ended. What is done then, will determine 
whether or not we have fought in vain. 
There is much talk of crushing Germany, 
but the world is not gotten forward so 
much by crushing things as by building 
things up. We are in the war not primarily 
to crush but to build. We must codperate 
in the building of a new international order. 
The sweeping away of the Potsdam oli- 
garchy is essential, but only incidental. The 
military drives and counter-drives are in- 
dispensable, but only preliminary. The 
great work is to be done after the guns 
have fallen silent. The rectification of vari- 
ous national frontiers is indeed important, 
and yet only of subordinate significance. 
There must of course be a treaty of peace, 
but too much must not be expected of it. 
Treaties generally have a fashion of dis- 
appointing the men who sign them. An 
American historian has reminded us that it 
was not our treaty with Great Britain 
signed at the close of the Revolutionary 
War which secured our national life. The 
most critical period of our country’s his- 
tory, he says, was not in any one of the 
years during which armies were contending 
in the field, but embraced the time between 
1783 and the adoption of the Constitution in 
1788. It looked more than once in those 
five solemn years as tho the war had been 
fought in vain. The colonies clashed with 
one another, and seemed to be drifting hope- 
lessly toward anarchy. Their mutual anti- 
pathies were so intense and bitter, and 
their differences in manners and interests 
were so great, that to bring them together 
under one head seemed a visionary and 
hopeless undertaking. Most of the wise men 
of Europe were sure that the problem was 
insoluble, and that no sort of union could 
be constructed which would stand the 
storms of a aozen years. 

But there were resolute men alive in 
America in those far-off days, and they 
faced the situation without flinching. Fifty- 
five of them met together in Philadelphia 
in the summer of 1787, and in about four 
months devised a constitution which Mr. 
Gladstone declared to be “the most wonder- 
ful work ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man.” It was 
this constitution which saved the nation. 
By its scheme of Federal union, the dis- 
tresses of the past were ended, and the 
glorious triumphs of the future were ren- 
dered possible It was by organization that 
the miracle was wrought. Not by altering 
the dispositions of men, or by changing the 
ideals and manners of any of the colonies. 
but by the creation of a scheme of political 
union, order was brought out of chaos and 
the American Republic was started on its 
conquering way. 

It is by organization, then, that we are 


(Continued from page 250) 


to escape the distresses by which we have 
been tormented thru weary generations. 
Without adequate political machinery, we 
shall inevitably sink back into the interna- 
tional anarchy out of which the present 
war emerged. If there is no general provi- 
sion for the protection of the security and 
welfare of all the nations, then each nation 
will look out for itself, and the devil may 
take the hindmost. Forces have been re- 
leased by our modern civilization and con- 
tacts have been established, which render 
international clashings and disasters ine- 
vitable unless adequate safeguards are pro- 
vided. There is no escape from immeasura- 
ble calamity except thru organization. The 
nations are closer together now than were 
the thirteen American colonies one hundred 
and fifty years ago. These nations must be 
leagued together. Some sort of federal union 
must be devised. A political scheme must 
be created by which each nation shall 
enjoy its own rights and liberties, and at 
the same time be able to contribute to the 
strength and prosperity of all. In short, 
there must be a parliament of man, a fed- 
eration of the world. There must be a world 
Legislature, and a world Supreme Court, 
and an international Police Force. This is 
what we are fighting for—the United States 
of the World, a federal union in which all 
nations, great and small, shall be guaran- 
teed their right to life and liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

The experiences of our fathers are re- 
peating themselves on a larger stage in the 
lives of us their children. Our fathers 
fought against England and at the same 
time they fought for England. There were 
two Englands in the eighteenth century, 
the England of King George III and Lord 
North, and the England of Charles Fox 
and Edmund Burke and the Duke of Rich- 
mond. There were Englishmen who declared 
openly that the American colonists were in 
the right, and who spoke of the American 
cause as the cause of liberty. There are 
two Germanys today, the Germany of Bern- 
hardi and Ludendorff, and the Germany of 
Lichnowsky and Miihlon and Férster. We 
are fighting the first Germany for the sake 
of the second. By defeating Cornwallis we 
enlarged the liberties of Englishmen in 
their island home. By defeating Hindenburg 
we shall hasten the political emancipation 
of the German people. 

On the recent Fourth of July the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain sent the follow- 
ing message to the General of the Ameri- 
can army in France: “We join with our 
whole heart in your Fourth of July celebra- 
tions. Once a bitter memory, we now know 
that the events to which you dedicate these 
rejoicings forced the British Empire back 
to the path of freedom from which, in a 
moment of evil counsel, it had departed.” Is 
it too much to prophesy that the Chancellor 
of the German Empire will some day send 
a message to the President of the United 
States. gladly acknowledging that the real 
Germany was gloriously served by Ameri- 
can arms in the greatest of all the wars? 

We are also fighting the war of the re- 
bellion over again. The old heresy of state 
rights is once more to the front. It is known 
now as nationalism. Germany claims the 
right to do as she pleases. She is wedded 
to a belated ideal. She asserts the right to 
secede from the sisterhood of nations, and 
to repudiat: her promises of obedience to 
established laws. She converts state docu- 
ments into scraps of paper, and tramples 
on customs end traditions held sacred by 
the whole family of mankind. We are not 
willing that she should thus depart. She 


must come back. She must respect the laws 
of humanity. She must submit to the regu- 
lations of international law. The South 
was demoralized by a barbaric institution 
—slavery, just as Germany has been de- 
graded by a barbaric institution—the 
Army. As soon as slavery was destroyed, 
the South regained its normal mind, and 
today rejoices that Lee was compelled to 
surrender his sword to Grant. So will it 
be with Germany. When she is once deliv- 
ered from the curse of Prussian militarism, 
the German mind will again become sanely 
human, and the time will come when Ger- 
mans. will rejoice with all men everywhere 
that mankird is no longer doomed to live 
under the shadow of a suspended sword. 

If any nation would be great it must 
become the servant of all. That is what our 
Republic is just now trying to be—the ser- 
vant of all. Its work of destruction is only 
preparing the way for building up a world 
federation by which a recurrence of the 
present heart-breaking catastrophe may be 
forever avoided, and all the nations may 
live in peace and mutual helpfulness for- 
evermore. 








Capital Copy 


Orders for 8000 more motor trucks for 
the use of the United States Army have 
been placed. 

Last month 87,000,000 pounds of beef 
products and 308,000,000 pounds of pork 
products were exported. 

Fifteen women doctors have been ac- 
cepted by the Army Medical Department as 
anesthetists in base hospitals. ; 

All exports of flour to Cuba will here- 
after be made by the Government and in- 
dividual licenses will be revoked. 

The Signal Corps has organized 100 girls, 
who speak both English and French, as 
army telephone operators in France. 

Thousands of women are employed by 
the United States Gas Plant, many as in- 
spectors and others for the manufacture 
of parts of gas masks. 

During the first two weeks of June there 
were completed and delivered to the Ship- 
ping Board sixteen steel vessels of a total 
dead-weight tonnage of 89,162. 

Announcement has been made by the 
Post Office Department that mail service 
is suspended for Rumania, Bessarabia and 
the Ukraine, because the territory is occu- 
pied by the enemy. 


The Treasury Department has extended 
to Great Britain an additional credit of 
$75,000,000, making a total of American 
loans to that country $2,795,000,000, and 
{re total to all cobelligerents $5,363,850,- 


More music is to be provided in the 
American Army. The General Staff has 
ordered, at the suggestion of General Persh- 
ing, that each regiment’s band shall be in- 
creased from twenty-eight to fifty musi- 
cians. 


The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion maintains in France, besides the Hotel 
Petrograd in Paris for American women, 
and its restaurants and recreation centers 
for French working women, as well as our 
own women of the Signal Corps, a series 
of club rooms for the use of American 
nurses serving in American base hospitals. 


Some weeks ago the war council of the 
American Red Cross contributed $500,000 
to the Canadian Red Cross. The gift was 
without restriction of any sort, but the 
hope was exprest that it would be used to 
nurse and comfort wounded and sick Cana- 
dian soldiers. Canadian hospitals in France 
ae beens care for wounded United States 
soldiers. 
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THE LONG ROAD TO THE 
NEAR EAST 


(Continued from page 258) 


ern front alone is not enough. We 
must not remain idle when Germany 
is exerting cvery influence among ignorant 
people against us. We cannot remain idle 
when humanity is dying thru starvation. 
Christian relief work on the broadest lines 
is our only way out. Beginning at the Per- 
sian Gulf, we must fight German greed 
with American charity, German intrigue 
with American friendship, and German 
bribery with American food for the 
starving. 

In four great colleges on Turkish soil, 
consecrated and trusted Americans are 
fighting German propaganda in the most 
effective way—a Christ-like humanity in 
the midst of moral and physical chaos. The 
Syrian Protestant College in Beirut has 
more than seven hundred students. Robert 
College, on the Bosphorus, and Interna- 
tional College at Smyrna have a thousand 
more. The American College for Girls is 
still open. The Turkish Government is sup- 
plying these colleges with food and fuel at 
nominal prices. In a score of other centers, 
American relief work is being carried on 
where thousands are dying from starvation. 

Is this kindly treatment of American in- 
stitutions by a cruel government a bribe 
to America to prevent a declaration of war? 
The answer is found in the character of 
the men and women who are carrying on 
this work. Ambassador Morgenthau never 
tires of praising them. They are heroes, 
who would rather be killed than have their 
presence in Turkey operate against a right- 
eous declaration of war. If Turkish kind- 
ness to them were preventing an outbreak 
of hostilities, they would be the first to 
protest. But they are on the ground. They 
know of Turkish irritation under the Prus- 
sian yoke. They know that many Turks 
look to America with friendliness and trust. 
They see the widespread German propa- 
ganda which can be fought only by limit- 
less force or limitless love, and in the 
absence of force they are exerting the love. 

Turkey is not the only problem. Persia 
must be won away from suicidal allegiance 
to the deep-laid German plans. American 
relief is planning the only possible method 
for winning the Persian to the Allied 
cause thru a proper and friendly approach 
in the midst of distrust and despair. 

Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, heading a 
worthy commission to Persia under the 
auspices of the American Committee for 
Armenian and Syrian Relief, has recently 
sailed. ; 

The Allied advance on the west front 
will impress Turkey and the entire Near 
East more profoundly than a declaration 
of war. Christian relief work will impress 
the shrewd Levantines more than the most 
cleverly camouflaged scheme of world-dom- 
ination hatched in Berlin. 

The Potsdam crew still seem ignorant 
of righteousness and our boys in France 
are showing the might of American arms. 
But in the Near East the responsibility 
falls upon the missionary. If the missionary 
must be supplanted by the soldier, let the 
change be sure and swift. But the Near 
Eastern Question will never be settled until 
the German war lords are humbled. And 
the road to that polished table in Potsdam 
leads thru France. 

In the Near East, America can exert two 
influences, both righteous. Charity and 
force offer ample field for American effort. 
But until force can become effective, it 
would be criminal to forsake the oppor- 
tunity of Christian charity, even if it did 
Lot, as it surely does, offer the most proba- 
ble solution to the problems that confront 
the Allies in the Near East. 
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Kiskiminetas 


cone FOR BOYS 


Located wooded highland overlooking the 
beautiful Kiskiminetas river. 200 acres. ‘‘Kiski’’ 
lets a boy grow up out of doors. Special prepara- 
tion for college and technical schools. 13 expert 
teachers keep in close personal touch with boys. 
Small classes. High athletic spirit and strong com- 
petitive teams. Several athletic fields. Tennis, 
Golf, Swimming Pool, Bowling Alleys, New Gym- 
nasium. School owns its own farm and coal mine, 
Rate $700. For catalogue address 

DR, A. Wi WILSON, JR., President 
Kiskiminetas Springs School,  Saltsburg, Pa. 

















SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 


CHARLES HENRY KEYEs, x D., President 
SakaH GRIDLEY Ross, A. M., Dean 

A college for the professional and vocational train- 
ng of women. Offers four years courses leading to 
B. 8. degree in 

Household Economics, Fine Arts, Music, 

Physical Education, Secretarial Studies 
A special diploma, securable upon the completion of two 
or three years, commands teacher’s or supervisor’s 
certificate. 


Recid. a 





tions for two hundred students. 
Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. Summer session. 
For catalogue address 
Louise Hotmes Warersocry, B. A., Registrar 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 














The Sanatorium School 


A school and sanatorium combined for nervous, 
delicate or deaf children. ‘Instruction and treat- 
ments—No feeble minded—References. 
CLAUDIA M. REDD, Principal, Lansdowne, Pa. 


M APLEWOOD Wakes up boys to duties of life. 

Near Philadelphia. 56th year. 
Junior Department, where boys receive real care at moderate 
rates. Limitedto40. College or business. Small classes. 
Masters experienced men. Manual training. Boys accommo- 
we year. Si 


. C. SHORTLIDG: = -  Concordville, Pa., Box 150 


SCHOOL DECISION! 


The success of your son may depend upon your DECISION 
regarding the school to which he is sent this fall. 


THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


offers preparation for Colleges and Technical Schools, and 
Business Life. Strong Faculty. Military Drill. Rifle 
Range. Gymnasium, with Pool. Infirmary. Athletics. 
MODERATE RATES. Half way between N. Y. and 
Phila. Write for Information to 


Dr. Frank MacDanigeu, Box K, Pennington, N. J. 


Florida (Hulvey) Military Academy 
ey new and modern. Military work directed 
by War Dept. Prepares for universities, business 
and Government academies. Personal instruction 
and attention. Perfect health record. Cadets from 
18 states. Tuition $460. Col. Geo. W. Hutvey, 
Supt., Jacksonville, Fla. 

















HARTWICK SEMINARY, N. Y. 


Founded 1797, Prepares for College. Steam heat. Electric light. 
Hot and cold water. Competent teachers. §275. Catalog free. 
Address J. G. TRAVER, D.D., Principal. 








Reopens Wednesday, October 2nd 


The Veltin School 


FOR GIRLS 
160 and 162 West 74th St., New York 
A Fireproof Sanitary School Building. 
lasses limited to twelve pupils. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
GENERAL COURSE, 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 
Unusual advantages in French are offered 
in every class. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 52nd YEAR 

Young men onlk young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment pe-:- 
mits liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 

















Pacific School of Religion 


An undenominational union school of re- 
ligion. Admits both sexes and all denomina- 
tions. College graduation required for regular 
course leading to B. D. All privileges of 
University of California open to qualified 
Seminary students. Term begins September 
30, 1918. Address President C. S. Nash, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


ROANOKE SSrM vA 


FOR MEN. A standard college in the mountains of Virginia. 
Degrees granted. Military training adopted for duration of the 
war. Liberal Arts, ge ay ay ohn Pre ey Departments. 
Address Dr. J. HEAD, President. 


The University of Chicago 
HOME som == 
STUDY ‘isn: 




















27th Year U.ofC.(Div.6)Chicago, M1. cnaa 








ATTEND 
Chicago 
“Tech 
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Low tuition 
“ENGINE = IUFTING 
ENaNeEnne DANY 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Acres. Skating Pond, Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gymnasium. 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals 


DE MERITTE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Jackson Springs, N. C. 
An open air school for boys. 
Prepares for Colleges and the Scientific Schools. 
Epwin De Menritte, Principal. Address until 
Sept. 5, Camp Algonquin, Ashland, N. H. 
For GIRLS 


MARTIN COLLEGE pirkshn tenn 


A Junior College with Preparatory Department. Mod- 
erate Rates. Modern Buildings and Equipment. In the 
Blue-Grass Hills of Suey Tennessee. ee Super- 
vision. Box 1. W. T. WYNN, Preside 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Henry Churchill King, President 
A non-sectarian, co-educational college offering 
unusual advantages for study in either of Three 
Departments: 
College of Arts and Sciences 
Graduate School of Theology 
Conservatory of Music 
Military Training is provided by a unit of new 
Students’ Army Training Corps. Special courses in 
Physical Education are offered for both men and 














women. 

Applications for admission in September, 1918, 
are now being received. Students in College of Arts 
and Sciences limited to 1,000. Conservatory students 
limited to 400. For catalogue and Book of Views, 
address THE COLLEGE SECRETARY, OBERLIN, OHIO. 














Efficiency Society Journals 
FOR 1916 AND 1917 


are filled with timely and valuable 
articles for Business Executives. 


$2.50 a Vol 12 Nos. Remit with order. 


NATIONAL EFFICIENCY SOCIETY 
119 West 40th Street New York 























THE INDEPENDENT 





August 24, 1918 
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The maven Six Volumes 


of the 


SLATTERY LIBRARY 


are reproduced above for the ready refer- 
ence of investors and will be supplied with- 
out charge on request. Check off books 
desired in blank below. 


























LATTERY’ Re 
40 Exchange Place, New York. 
Re: Offer 78-IN 
Please supply me, free of charge, with 
Handbooks marked ‘‘X.’’ 


7. Silver Stocks Handbook 
8. ‘Tobacco Stocks Handbook 
9. Steel Stocks Handbook 
1° ** The Story = oil” 
. Powder Stock 
is: 5 and 10 Cent “stores Stocks 


NGM cocccccccccccccccccccecs eccccecteoe 
Address 


We Specialize in 
SCRIP DIVIDENDS 
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| Fall Investment Prospects 


Babson Service keeps you 
reliablyinformed on invest- 
ments—enables you to an- 
ticipate what’s ahead—tells 
whether another rise is 
likely this fall. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental sta- 
tistics. 


Particulars sent ry 
Write to Dept. I-9 


Babson’s | s Statistical Organization 
ellesley Hills, Mass. 
aa ne of its Perens the World 




















Monographs of the Nat’] Inst. 
of Efficiency 
For Sale at 25 Cents Each 
EFFICIENCY AND LIFE 
By Epwarp EARLE PURINTON 


TRADE EXPANSION AND NATIONAL 
INDEPENDENCE 
By E. E. Stosson, Ph. D. 
NATIONAL HIGHWAYS AND COUNTRY 
ROADS 
By Henry B. Joy 
Remit with Order to 
NATIONAL EFFICIENCY SOCIETY, 119 W. 40th Street, N. Y. 














THE DOMINIE “DOWN THE LINE” 


(Continued from page 252) 


chalant doctor was not ready for his own 
story yet. Instead he jumped back half an 
hour to a story we thought he had finished. 

“After that communion one boy came up 
and told me that he was a Catholic and 
that he wanted me to go with him to 
Father Ryan to hear him make his confes- 
sion. I didn’t want to go, but he insisted 
upon my going. I went and a more horrible 
confession of sins I never expect to hear. 
Sut he was in dead earnest and it was a 
good thing that he got it all off his soul, for 
he was dead the next day.” 

“But, Doctor, won’t you please tell us 
about your own stunt, for I have to go in 
ten minutes,” the reporter implored. 

“Well, we still have more than enough 
time to tell about what little I have done, 
but I won’t tell it if you don’t promise me 
that you won't spread on the taffy.” That 
was his word; not mine. 

It was an expression I had heard my 
own Scotch mother use and I knew all that 
he meant by it. 

“All right; you go on with the story.” 

Then followed as simple a statement as a 
Scotch dominie (economical with anything, 
especially words) could tell: of how he and 
Mr. Gibbons, the newspaper reporter whom 
the press later eulogized for having gone 
over the top with the Marines, were wait- 
ing in the major’s tent. They were to go 
down front. The major went off with the 
reporter and told the dominie to follow with 
his orderly, a young lieutenant. The major 
and the reporter were barely out of sight 
when a runner came in with the news 
that the colonel was wounded seriously and 
was lying in an abandoned trench on the 
other side of the town, about four miles 
away at the far end of a wheat field. 

The young lieutenant and the old “Y” 
secretary (whose colonel was the apple of 
his Scotch dominie’s eye) started off for 
him. There were no stretcher bearers in 
sight but there was a stretcher. They. car- 
ried that with them. Amid a constant hail 
of machine gun bullets they went thru the 
town. Nobody knew which house was oc- 
cupied by Germans and which by Ameri- 
cans. Machine gun bullets were flying in 
every direction. They had to get thru this 
village somehow to get to the wheat field. 
Finally they reached the field. Then they 
had to crawl for four hundred yards on 
their stomachs along a low hedge across this 
field, in full view of the Germans, the field 
swept by rifle and machine gun bullets with 
now and then a shell falling perilously 
near. One fragment from a shell tore a 
hole in the old secretary’s coat as he 
crawled and ripped the hedge at his left 
into bits. 

The young lieutenant kept yelling back, 
“Keep your head down, Doc.” 

The old Scotch missionary chuckled as he 
teld us this, pointing down to his rather 
prominent waist: “I was keeping down 
as close as I could get to the ground. I 
never did realize what a bother a stomach 
was before. I got to wishin’ I had dieted 
all my life as we crawled along that hedge. 
As it was I was so close to the earth that 
I seratched my nose and flattened my 
stomach into a pancake.” 

After crawling four hundred yards in this 
manner they finally dropt into the aban- 
doned trench and there the colonel was 
lying. His first question was: “I wonder 
how Bare is?” referring to his major. Then 
he handed over his maps to the young lieu- 
tenant and fainted. 

For two hours the three of them lay in 
that shallow abandoned trench waiting for 
the fire to die down enough to let them 
crawl back again. As they lay there two 


gas shells fell close and they had to don 
gas masks. 

At this point the old preacher inter- 
rupted his own story, much to the disgust 
of the newspaper reporter to tell about how 
one evening he had been preaching to the 
Marines when a gas alert sounded. The 
boys quickly donned their masks and then 
one boy yelled out, “Put on a French 
mask, Doc, and go right on talking.” Then 
he added: “You know, you ¢an still keep 
on talking with the French mask but you 
have to breath thru your mouth with an 
English mask and can’t talk.” We both 
knew this for we had had some uncomfort- 
able experiences breathing thru English 
musks ourselves, but it was interesting to 
hear the old man chuckle as he told about 
that evening when the boys wanted him to 
“put on a French mask and go right on 
talking.” 

Finally we got him back to his story. 

“The colonel had a hard time getting his 
mask on so I tried to help him, but he 
wouldn’t let me move. The trench was so 
small that when I moved my body was ex- 
posed. I felt so sorry seeing him try to put 
that mask on with his left shoulder shot 
thru, that I rolled over and helped him. 
That’s where I twisted my back so that 
they had to send me to the hospital.” He 
added these last words in disgust that he 
had been invalided for such a slight pre- 
text. It was not according to his wishes; 
we could see that in his whole attitude. 

“After a while we decided to make a try 
for it. The machine guns were still sweep- 
ing the field and shells were falling now 
and then. But we got the colonel on the 
stretcher. The lieutenant went in front and 
I behind. We lifted the stretcher with the 
colonel in it, to the top of the parapet. 


‘Then we shoved it out as far as we could 


in front of us. Then we pulled and pushed 
and lifted and crawled and rolled over and 
over; keeping our bodies close to the 
ground; and scraped and edged and 
squirmed and grunted; and finally we got 
the colonel across that stubbled field. It 
teok us another hour and a half to get 
across that field. Then we had the village to 
go thru. but about dark we got him to the 
woods, where it was comparatively safe. 
That’s all there was to it. Not much of a 
story; hardly worth telling. Others would 
have done the same and are doing it every 
day up there. I don’t Want you to make a 
lot of what I did. Please don’t! I feel so 
humble in the face of what the boys are 
deing. Bless them every one!” 








The new Hun helmet is specially designed 
to protect the neck. How wise! That is just 
where Germany is going to get it—London 
Oninion, 


The munition worker who used matches 
for hairpins, and was fined, is an exception. 
The perfect munition girl is matchless.— 
London Opinion. 


Now that the negro republic, Haiti, has 
declared war on Germany, Fritz finds him- 
self up against not only Uncle Sam, but 
also Uncle Sambo.—-London Opinion. 


Whatever von Hintze may say about the 
iron-fields of Alsace, the French haven't 
the least intention of surrendering their 
iron to a foe unworthy of their steel— 
The Passing Show. 


“We do not want.a fresh war with Rus- 
sia,” says Hertling. And, for the first time 
in modern history, we can take a German 
Chancellor’s word without hesitation — 
The Passing Show. 
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